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Philosophy of Manure. 

An acre of dry soil six inches deep weighs 
about one thousand tons and contains about 6200 
pounds of nitrogen and 3600 pounds of phosphoric 
acid. A ton of barn-yard manure of average 
quality contains about eight pounds of nitrogen 
and four of phosphoric acid. And yet twenty 
tons of barn-yard manure, adding one hundred 
and sixty pounds of nitrogen and eighty pounds 
of phosphoric acid to the 6200 pounds of the for- 
mer and 3600 pounds of the latter, makes a dress- 
ing that will double the crop of wheat or corn. 
Applying two hundred pounds of muriate of 
ammonia and two hundred pouads.of dissolved 
bone, will produce nearly simida?*vesults. How 
is this ? 

The large quantity of nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid are so locked up that a key is necessary to 
unlock them—something to start the dormant 
elements into action. A little of the elements 
locked up added will do it on the same principle 
that we soften hard water; for example, take a 
half ounce of quicklime, slake it in nine quarts 
of water, let it settle, pour off the clear solution 
into a barrel of hard water ; upon stirring, it will 
turn milky; ina few hours all the lime will have 
settled at the bottom of the barrel and the clear 
water will be as soft as rain water. 
ounce of lime added was the key that unlocked 


and precipitated all the lime in the barrel of 


hard water. This is a principle on which all 
fertilizers act. The quantity of any element 
added is not sufficient for the crop, but it unlocks 
the elements held by the inflexible laws of chemi- 
cal affinity in the soil. 





- 
Hot-Beds. 


How to make Them—Told by Jerseyman, 

The first step necessary towards hot-bed mak- 
ing is to select a southern exposure, protected in 
the north by hills or buildings; where these are 
not convenient build a tight board fence for pro- 
tection. Then excavate the soilin sizeand shape 
desired, to about fifteen inches deep, set in post 
and plank up all around, having the back or 
north side the highest, the framework extending 
about a foot above the surface on the lower or 
south side. Make this framework tight and bank 
up with earth: two by three scantling should be 
placed from the back to the lower side at proper 
distances, according to the width of the sash to 
be used; these pieces are for the sash to slide 
and rest upon, which completes the framework 


The half 
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necessary. Where durability is desired a brick 
or stone wall is much better than wood. 

After completing the framework, proceed to 
make the seed bed, by placing fresh horse ma- 
nure evenly and lightly shaken in the bottom, 
until about twelve inches deep ; press this down 
with a board in order to prevent making holes in 
the manure, then cover the manure with four in- 
ches of good, rich dirt, screened to remove lumps 
and stone; place on the sash and wait a day or 
two for it to heat up before sowing the seed ; by 
some it is preferred to use cow manure along 
with the horse manure, to prevent the bed becom- 
ing too hot, (in which event it can be cooled by 
running a stick down into the manure and pour- 
ing cold water in the hole made). 

Everything now depends upon the management 
and the owner’s ideas of temperature. Common 
sense in this, as in most other matters, generally 
insures success. During the night, or in very 
cold weather, and while the bed is heating up, 
the frame and all should be well covered with 
coarse hay or straw matting. After the plants 
are up they must be properly ventilated by draw- 
ing the sash to prevent too rapid a growth and 
to promote hardiness. E. BURROUGH. 

Camden county, N. J. 
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Cooley System of Milk Setting. 





An invention for dairymen—Are we entering upon a 
New Era in butter-making in which all will make 
butter at less cost than at present, with less labor, 
of uniform quality and that the best, ail the year 
round, and on every farm? Let us see! 

One of the most interesting features of the late 
Dairy Fair, held in New York city, was the ex- 
hibition of the Cooley system of setting milk. 
Theinventor of thissystem is Mr. William Cooley, 
of Vermont, and his invention dates from 1876. 
Such has been the favor shown the new system 
that itisstated that already about 4000 dairies are 
supplied with the Cooley apparatus, and the 
claims of the system are put forward so confi- 
dently by those interested that it behooves dairy- 
men who read the FARM JOURNAL to inquire 
into its merits and adopt or reject them. 

The ( ‘ooley system consists of a box (Fig. 1, page 
66,) into which cans twenty inches deep and eight 
and a half inches in diameter are set. These are. 
filled with the milk, and placed in ice-water in 
the box, and kept under the water by fastenings 
to prevent their floating; the air under the rims 
of the covers preventing the passage of any water 
into the cans. The box is lined with metal, ad- 
mits the flow of water through it if desired by. 
those who have spring water, has a tight-fitting 
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lid to exclude air in hot or cold weather, and a 
thermometer in the side to show, at all times, the 
temperature within. Figure 2 presents an in- 
terior view of the box and milk can. On the 
side of each can is a piece cut out nearly the 
height of the can, in which is placed a corres- 
ponding piece of glass ; through this can be seen 
the cream on the milk when it is risen, by the 
At the bottom of the 

with its mouth in an 


difference in the color. 
can is a spigot, (see Fig. 3, 
india-rubber tube which reaches up to another 
spigot fastened to a piece of tin which slides up 
the side eight or ten inches. Now if the cream 
by measurement is, say eight inches, the upper 
spigot is slid up that height from 

the bottom. The spiggot is turned 

and the milk runs out from the 

lower spigot up through the tube 

and out the upper spigot, in the 

principle of a syphon, or a fluid 

finding its level ; thus all the milk 
will run out, leaving the eight in- 
ches of cream remaining in the 
can, ready to be poured out into 
the cream-pot. 

It is claimed that if the tem- 
perature of the water in the box is 
kept at 40° to 50° in spring and 
summer and at 40 
the cream will rise in twelve hours, 


in winter, all 


in which case only cans enough 
are needed to hold a single milk- 
ing where the milking is done 
twiceaday. Now, it is claimed 
by this system that sweet cream 
is obtained from sweet milk ; that 
the milk being excluded from the 
air no bad odor can possibly reach 
ihe cream; that costly spring- 
houses milk vaults can be 
dispensed with; that a uniform 
quality of butter can be made at 
all seasons of the year; that the 
labor of the dairy is greatly lessened, and that 
the quantity of butter obtained is slightly greater 
than under the old system. : 


and 


The Creamer may 

be set in the summer at the barn or out-shed, 
where the water is handy, and in the winter in 
the kitchen, as it occupies but little room and 
works equally well under all circumstances. 

These are the claims; let our readers inquire 
into their truth. If they be just we are indeed 
entering upon a new era of butter-making in 
which oleomargarine and wagon-grease shall no 
longer enter into competition with the legitimate 
product of the cow. 

The prices of the Creamer range from $75 
down to $18; the former figure representing one 
adapted to a dairy of twenty-five cows and the 
later of four or five. These are the prices at the 
factory, and freight from Bellows Falls, Vt., 
must be added to determine the total cost and a 
dollar or two fora few extras. The $18 Creamer 
contains one can, and the $75 one twelve cans. 
The firm controlling this patent have their card 
in ouradvertising columns and will furnish fuller 
particulars to all who inquire of them. 

—_~<> — - 
Beet Sugar in Pennsylvania. 


Your editorial on page 56 of January number 
of FARM JOURNAL seems to invite a showing of 
what Pennsylvania can do in the production of 
the sugar beet when planted and cultivated with 
2 special view to the saccharine matter. The 
average of thirty-nine samples tested (in 1877,) 
for the Board of Agriculture show an average of 
very nearly six and one-half per cent. of saccha- 
rine matter. The highest proportion was eleven 
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and fourtenth per cent. and the lowest four and 
one-tenth. The average of the samples of 1878, 
showed saccharine matter to the extent of six 
and three-tenth per cent. 

It is a common error to consider the per cent. 
of saccharine matter either as an index of possi- 
ble sugar or of profitable results from its extrac- 
tion. Much of the return in actual sugar and 
also of the profit depends upon the percentage of 
impurities in the juice; where this is large their 
removal not only very much decreases the return 
in sugar, but also so increases the expense as to 
destroy the margin for profit. 

In our experiment of 1877 the sample having 
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Fig. 1—Refrigerator Box. 


the SMALLEST percentage of saccharine matter 
was also one of the LOWEST in impurities and 
under certain conditions MIGHT return 
actual sugar (as well as more profit) than one 


more 


having fourteen per cent. 

There can be but little doubt that Delaware 
soil is much better suited for beet sugar produc- 
tion than that of Pennsylvania, cousidered as a 
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Fig. 2—Interior View. 
whole, but we no doubt have special soils in 
Pennsylvania which are well adapted to its pro- 
duction. 

In 1877 the Vilmorin gaye the best results in 
saccharine matter and the Imperial the worst; in 
1878 the prize was carried off by the Silesian, and 
the worst record made by the Breslean, the Im- 
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perial coming in third in the list. In 1878 the 
Imperial gave the best yield by a crop of very 
nearly 23} tons per acre, while the Silesian gave 
224 tons, the Quinlinberger 21} tons, Carter’s 
Prize Nursery 20} tons, and the Breslean a trifle 
more than 20 tons. 

When compared with European products our 
tests are by no means discouraging, and for the 
season of 1879 we may promise an analysis of 
such samples as may be accompanied by a full 
statement as to mode of culture, manuring and 
yield. THOMAS J. EDGE, 

Secretary Penna. Board of Agriculture. 

= bla Sl 
Pear Culture. 


BY SAMUEL C. MOON. 

Pears succeed best in a stiff, deep, rather heavy 
loam, which should be well drained, sub-soiled 
two feet or more deep, and well enriched with 
rotten manure or compost before planting. Most 
varieties appear to do better and are less liable 
to disease or blight when grown in sod. Trim 
the trees when planted, cutting away at least 
one-half of the present year’s growth, leaving the 
lowest branches a little the longest, aiming to 
form a pyramidal head. Remove all bruised or 
broken roots with a smooth cut. 

Standard trees, which are generally preferred, 
may be planted 20 feet apart. A few varieties 
succeed well when grown as dwarfs—that is, 
when budded on quince stocks. The advantages 
claimed for dwarf trees are, that they come into 
bearing earlier; they may be planted more 
closely, and the fruit can be more easily gath- 
ered. They must be planted deep, covering the 
point where budded two or three inches beneath 
the surface of the ground. They may stand 8 
feet apart, or 6x8 feet will answer, and to be 
grown in perfection require constant attention 
and high cultivation. The six varieties marked 
(D) sueceed well when grown in this way. 

Young trees sometimes grow luxriantly for 
several years but refuse 
to produce fruit. To force 
them into bearing cut back 
the long shoots and root 
prune, by digging around 
the trees two or three feet 
from the trunk and cut- 
ting the large roots. Apply 
bone-dust or other fertil- 
izer different from that 
which they have been 
nourished with. Ground 
bones make the best fer- 
tilizer for pears, grapes 
and most kinds of fruit, 
and should be used in the 
spring. 

Thomas W. Field, in 
his work on Pear Culture, 
says: ‘‘When trees are 
tardy incoming into bear- pig. 3—iik-can. 
ing, prune severely in the ; 
spring, pinch the vigorous shoots constantly in 
summer, and not prune in early autumn.” 

The following varieties have been thoroughly 
tested and are recommended as some of the best 
for this section: 

DOYENNE D’ETE.—Fruit small; yellow, with 
cinnamon red cheek; rick, sugary and juicy. 
The earliest good pear. 





Ripens in August. 
Very productive and reliable. 

BEURRE GIFFARD.—One of the most valuable 
early pears for market or for domestic use. Me- 
dium size, yellowish green with rosy cheek ; rich, 
sugary, juicy, luscious and excellent. Very pro- 
ductive. Ripens about September. 

MANNING’S ELIZABETH (D.)—Small; yellow 
with bright red cheek; sweet, rich, sprightly, 
excellent. One of the best and prettiest summer 
pears. Will always sell. Ripens about fifteenth 
of August. 

BELLE LUCRATIVE.—Medium size, pale, yel- 
lowish green. Very sweet, juicy, luscious and 
excellent. The color is the greatest objection to 
this valuable pear, when offered in market, but 
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when once known it meets with ready sale. 
Ripens first of September. 

CLAPP’s FAVORITE (D).—A new variety re- 
sembling the Bartlett in size and appearance, but 
of richer and more sprightly flavor ; also ripens 
a few days earlier. On heavy soil it sometimes 
has the very objectionable fault of rotting at the 
core. Ripens about first of September. 

BARTLETT.—This is almost universally placed 
at the head of the list for productiveness. Fruit 
large, bright yellow, of good quality, very juicy, 
melting and sprightly, with aromatic flavor. Ri- 
pens in September. 

BuFFuM (D.)—Tree tall, erect and very pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium size, bright, russety 
yellow ; sweet, rich, juicy and good. Ripens in 
September. 

FLEMISH BEAUTY.—Verv large, yellow, with 
rosy or russet cheek ; juicy, melting and good ; 
excellent for cooking. Should be gathered early 
and ripened in the dark ; otherwise it sometimes 
rots at the core. Ripens in September and October. 

SECKEL*(D.)—Small russet and red; sweet, 
very rich, sprightly and juicy. The standard of 
excellence in pears. The fruit is much better 
and finer colored on trees grown in a stiff sod. 
tipens in September and October. 

SHELDON.—Large, yellowish russet with red 
cheek; sweet, rich, luscious and excellent. Uni- 
versally recommended. Ripens in October. 

DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME (D.)—Very large, 
russety yellow; buttery, rich, juicy and excellent. 
This is the best variety for dwarfing. Ripens 
in November. 

BEURRE D’ANJOU.—Large, yellowish green; 
sweet, juicy and luscious. A very abundant 
bearer. One of the most valuable pears for mar- 
market. Ripens in October and keeps well for 
several weeks, 

LAWRENCE (D.)—One of the most reliable and 
valuable market varieties. Medium size, bright 
yellow; very sweet, juicy, aromatic and excel- 
lent. Has a tough skin and firm flesh; can be 
carried any distance. Ripens about fifteenth of 
October, and will keep from four to eight weeks, 

VICAR OF WINKFIELD.—Large, long; green, 
but turns to pale yellow when properly ripened 
in the dark ; juicy, sprightly and pleasant ; good 
for cooking. Ripens in December, but will keep 
all winter. Tree a rapid grower and very abun- 
dant bearer. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Principles of Breeding. 





In the preceding article on this subject it was 
endeavored to be shown that all progeny take, by 
inheritance, all their qualities from their parents, 
and that both parents contribute to the constitu- 
tion of every part of every offspring. It was also 
shown that parents transmit, not only the quali- 
ties, they, themselves, inherited, but also such 
qualities as they have acquired by the force of 
external circumstances. That is, that the parents 
transmit to offspring the actual condition of the 
parent, whether that condition be natural or ac- 
quired, and whether it be a constant condition of 
the parent or a transient condition. The rule 
being that the condition of the parent at the time 
of becoming a parent determines the influence 
that parent will have on the physical and mental 
condition of the offspring. 

A part of the natural quality of a parent is the 
sum of all the qualities, traits and peculiarities 
of all the ancestors of that parent; and some of 
these may be latent in parent, or so slightly 
manifested as not to be seen at all, and yet be 
transmittted to the progeny. It is familiar 
knowledge that children may resemble some re- 
mote ancestor in a peculiarity of complexion or 
conformation, the peculiarity having missed one 
or more generations. This is called breeding 
back, in familiar language, and is also called 
atavism, which is derived from a Latin word 





that means an ancestor. No breeder is surprised 
to see a dun colt produced by a sire and a dam 
of other colors if he knows that some ancestor of 
either parent was a dun. In such a case the 
quality of color was dormant in the parent but 
was an inherent quality of the family, and hav- 
ing failed to make itself manifest for one or more 
generations appears again unexpectedly. The 
principle of breeding expressed by the word 
atavism is one of much influence in practice, and 
we shall see hereafter how this, as all other prin- 
ciples, may be used to secure desired results. 

It is another principle in breeding that if both 
parents are in the same respect peculiar the pro- 
geny will inherit that peculiarity in increased 
degree, allowance being made always for the re- 
straining influence of other principles. Thus, if 
we breed a mare that belongs to a stock that has 
a tendency to blindness, to a horse that inherits 
the same tendency, the colt will be doubly liable 
to go blind whenever his system becomes de- 
ranged. It may be that neither parent is blind, 
but that the tendency to blindness is latent in 
them, but the probability will be much greater 
that the colt will become blind than either parent, 
because that peculiarity is strengthened in the 
colt by double inheritance. 

Good qualities may be thus intensified, as well 
as bad, and the principle is applied by most 
breeders to produce results they desire, on the 
one hand, and to counteract the tendency to de- 
fects on the other. Thus, if an animal has a 
defect, that may be hereditary, breeders are 
usually careful to cross with another that is 
quite free from the same tendency, that the de- 
fect may be diminished or extinguished. And if 
it is desired to produce an offspring that may 
excel in some particular quality, equal care is 
observed to breed from parents. that both have 
that quality strongly developed in themselves, 
and also strongly inherited from their ancestors. 
Illustrations of all these principles will be given 
when we come to the application of them, here- 
after, in considering practical breeding. 

When near relations are bred together it is 
called breeding in-and-in, or in-breeding, and 
much diversity of opinion exists about the re- 
sults of it. The cause of this diversity of opinion 
may be chiefly due to the different results wit- 
nessed, whether we observe it in the human 
species or in other animals. It is too well known 
to need argument that in-breeding in the human 
family is followed, in fearful frequency, by both 
mental and physical defects in the children. If 
relations, of sound and evenly balanced mental 
and physical constitutions intermarry, their chil- 
dren may not show so much excess or deficiency 
of any mental or physical quality as will amount 
to deformity of body or eccentricity of character ; 
but if there should happen to be any family 
peculiarity, it will be reproduced, in excessive 
degree, in the children. With the inferior ani- 
mals it is somewhat different, though the same 
laws rule in all breeding. The results are differ- 
ent because the circumstances are different. 

It is in the minds of people that we most fre- 
quently see the bad consequences of in-breeding, 
and in other animals the mind is so small as 
compared to the body that we do not much notice 
their mental characteristics, and modifications of 
mental traits produced by in-breeding them are 
likely to pass unobserved. Cattle and horses 
will bear very close breeding in-and-in without 
much apparent physical deterioration, and when 
there is any point of great merit in a family it 
may be perpetuated and increased in that way. 
The Short-horn cattle were very closely and very 
frequently in-bred by those who established them 
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as a distinct breed. It must not be inferred that 
their good qualities were thus produced, but only 
that when any one of them exhibited any point 
of particular excellence, that point was not al- 
lowed to be lost by indiscriminate breeding, but 
was perpetuated by breeding the possessor of it 
to his or her own offspring that inherited the 
same good quality. This course became neces- 
sary, in part, by reason of the smallness of the 
herds, which did not admit of much choice out- 
side of relationship. It is generally admitted by 
cattle breeders that this family has been weaken- 
ed in constitution by the practice; but not much 
can be proved against in-breeding in this case for 
these cattle have long been subjected to high 
feeding to stimulate early maturity and full de- 
velopment of form and size, and this is likely to 
be a cause of weak constitution as in-breeding. 
It is undoubtedly the cause of their striking want 
of fecundity, for it is a well settled principle that 
conditions that favor a high degree of individual 
development are unfavorable to prolificness. 

[We shall pursue this subject further in our 
next number. ] 

~~ — 


The Mule, 


The prejudice against the mule is an injust one. 
For farm work and road hauling it excels all 
other animals. The farm work can be done at 
considerably less expense with the Mule as a 
motive power than with the horse. The Mule is 
quieter to work than a horse; it has more sense ; 
is less liable to kick; eats one-third less than a 
horse ; will stand more hard work; never yets 
sick and neverdies. These statements, while they 
may strike the prejudiced or uninformed person 
as exaggerated and absurd, is well understood and 
appre*iated by all who know anything about the 
Mule by actual experience, and is absolutely ex- 
act in every particular, unless it be that the Mule 
never dies. On this point alone there is room 
for doubt. 

——___—~> 


Comparative Value of Cattle Feed. 


Every intelligent farmer should have some 
correct knowledge of the relative value of what 
he raises to fed his stock. The following table, 
compiled from the best English and American 
authorities, will be of interest : 

100 pounds of Indian meal is equal to 76 pounds 
wheat, &3 of oats, 90 of rye, 111 of barley, 333 of 
corn stalks, 400 of oat straw, 500 wheat straw, 
666 of rye straw, 200 timothy hay, 160 of clover 


hay, 500 of Irish potatoes, 625 of ruta-bagas, 909 
of beets, 700 of carrots, 700 of cabbage, 60 of beans, 
40 of oil cake and 1200 of white turnips. 

An ox requires daily 2 pounds of corn or its 
equivalent in other food to every 100 pounds of 
his weight; if at work, 24 To fatten 
him he requires five pounds to one hundred of 


pounds, 


21 


his weight. A milch cow, 3 pounds; a sheep, 3! 
pounds. The hog varies with the breed and age, 
from two to five pounds. 

ieee = 


Loss of Appetite 


A neighbor informs us that he has a sow that 
will not eat corn, and asks what he can do for 
her. She has been shut up ina small pen, roots 
terribly, and has grown quite thin in flesh. 

Throw into her pen all the charcoal she will 
eat and she will devour it ravenously. Givea 
free supply of pulverized burnt bone or bone meal. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of sulphur in a pailful of 
ground meal, made into a slop, as often as twice 
a week with a handful of wood ashes. 
corn in the ear for some time; her teeth may be 


Give no 
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sore; ground food, even where you give every 
eighth bushel, for grinding is much cheaper 
than whole corn. To keep the stomach of a hog 
clean and active when shut up—to satisfy the 
craving for bone material—to exterminate intes- 
tinal worms and prevent mange, charcoal, phos- 
phoric acid, sulphur and ashes are indispensable. 
These given regularly and freely will keep hogs 
in good fattening condition. 
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Cattle Feeding. 


Professor Stewart lately informed the Ameri- 
can Dairymen’s Association that he once tried 
an experiment with ten cows, giving each three 
quarts of corn meal a day, fed alone. This was 
continued a month. Then three quarts mixed 
with a peck of cut and moistened hay were fed 
to each cow. By weighing the result showed a 
gain of 25 per cent. in favor of mixing the meal 
and cut hay. If the meal is fed alone, it is bet- 
ter to feed it dry, as this favors digestion. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Pics are fond of parsnips. 

KEEP GOOD cows; buy the best and never 
keep a poor cow the second year. 

LONG-SETTING of cream is inducive of bitter- 
ness in cream and defect in the butter. 

E. S., Berlin, N. J., asks if there is a cure for 
heaves in a horse not of long standing. 

R. F. HARRISON, of N. T. Stephensburg, Va., 
sends us his catalogue of Short-horns and Berk- 
shires. 

In PaRIs, milk is delivered in bottles, upon 
which the date is placed, and the milk itself is 
of a standard quality and a fixed quantity. 

WE venture to say, from a knowledge of the 
man, that T. T. Tasker’s “‘ Roadside” herd of 
Ayrshires is genuine in all respects, and exactly 
what it is represented to be. 

THE FARMERS about Quakertown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., are organizing a butter and cheese factory. 
This is right ; it will give them the whip-handle 
of city milk dealers. 

L. B. SCHNEBLY, of Fairview, Md., has made 
sales of some of his registered Short-horn stock to 
Géo. B. Jobson, Superintendent of McDonough 
Institute, of Baltimoer county. 

W. A. G., Beallsville, Ohio, is informed that 
Embree’s butter-printer, illustrated in a recent 
number of the FARM JOURNAL, can be obtained 
of the manufacturer, P. Embree, West Chester, Pa. 

H. A. G., Ateo., N. J., says that caked udder 
can be cured by bathing with a concoction made 
by pouring a pint of boiling water over a handful 
of wood ashes. Pour off clear and use when cold. 

POLAND CHINA swine are described as being 
of fine bone, large size, docile, good feeders, good 
breeders and suclkers, fattening easily at any 
age and yet attaining great weight at maturity. 

THE MANURE of a corn-fed hog is worth half 
a cent for every pound of corn consumed, says 
Harris, author ae Harvie on the Pig. This may 
be an exaggerated statement, yet it approches the 
truth. 

IF there are no shade trees in the pasture fields, 
see that some are planted. That was a mean man 
who begrudged the time his cows lost lying in 
the shade, when they might have been feeding to 
make milk. 

H. J. 8. wants our correspondent 8. R. M., of 
Nebraska, as the first pupil of the veterinary de- 

partment of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Ve wish H. J. S. success in his laudable efforts 
to organize such a department. 

EVERY LOVER of fine stock ought to send for 
Smith & Powell’s catalogue of Clydesdale and 
Hambletonian horses and Holstein Cattle. Their 
place is at Syracuse, N. Y., and their elegant 
catalogues are free. This firm is stepping to the 
front rank as breeders of fine stock in thiscountry. 

THE DARLINGTON’S, of Delaware county, had 
en exhibit of butter at the New York Dairy Fair 
which received less recognition than oleomarga- 
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| rine. It was first placed on the foreign exhibit 
table and finally was shoved under it. This in- 
dicates what Gotham thinks of “ gilt-edged” 
butter! 

Stock need close attention this cold weather. 
Warm shelter will save one-third the food. A 
few nubbins of corn or a little meal daily is neces- 
sary to keep them in heart. 

O, I knew that, Mr. Editor, before you told me. 
Then wise are you if you put your knowledge in- 
to practice, even with a reminder. 

WE ARE thirty miles from St. Louis, Mo., and 
are in a fine grass region and are desirous of find- 
ing some one with a small capital who thoroughly 
understands the dairy business. The town of 
Trenton will pay a bonus to any competent and 
reliable man who will start a cheese manufac- 
ory.—S. B. WYLE, President Board of Trustees. 

HORSES doing little or nothing should be fed 
sparingly on grain. One bushel of cut straw 
and two quarts of meal is equivalent to good 
timothy hay, and horses lying idle will hold 
their own on good hay. A week or two before 
working time commences increase the feed and 
they will be more benefited than when kept filled 
with stimulating and fever-producing food. 

WE GAVE a cow dealer one of the largely ad- 
vertised cow-milkers for trial on a cow that had 
sore teats. He used it a few days and reported 
very favorably. After a few days more he re- 
ported his cow as giving ropy milk. The instru- 
ment was no longer used but the cow was spoiled, 
and was sold at a loss of $32.00. It probably 
caused inflammation within the udder. 

A. B., Kennett Square, Pa., has a space 26x27 
feet, which he wishes to convert into stabling for 
cows, with an entry through the shorter way. 
How should it be divided so as to economize room 
and answer all purposes, and how should the 
stables be made? Referred to George Sharpless 
for answer. A. B. desires also to know if there 
is any loss by milking cows but once per day 
when they give only a quart or three pints morn- 
ing and evening. 

SCRATCHES in horses are produced by heating 
food when lying idle, and by unclean stables. 
The ammonia from the manure lying under their 





hind feet produces local irritation and general 
inflammation. Keeping the stables clean every 
day, sprinkling a little diluted sulphuric acid to 
convert nascent irritating carbonate of ammonia 
into a neutral sulphate, or sprinkling a handful 
of salt or sulphate of potash under each animal 
every day or two, with ample bedding, and 
scratches will be unknown. 


~ TROTTING STOCK FOR SALE. 


Roadsters and colts from one year old to five years; also 
two young stallions, one coming three, the other four years 
old. Send for circular. a 

A. 8S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 


JERSEY RED SWINE toe esti 


Catalogue free. JOHN S, COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 

that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


(RoapDsIDE HERD). Thorough- 
bred Heifers, Young Cows 
‘and Calves For Sale, all regis- 
tered. THOMAS T. TASKER, 8pR., 
1622 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLSTEINS. 


A new importation, just received and for sale at moderate 
rates. Cows, Heifers, Heifer and Bull Calves. 
JOHN H. COMER, 
Moodna, N. Y. 


R. T. HARRISON, 


N. T. Stephensburg, Fred. Co., Virginia. 
THOROUGHBRED 


Short-Horn Cattle and Berkshire Swine 


From best imported strains. Send for Circulars and prices. 


LAkEsIDE Srock Farm. 


Clydesdale and Hambletonian Stallions, 
Mares and Colts; also, 
Holstein Cattle. 


All of the finest breeding to be found in the United States 
or Europe, several of which were prize animals at the re- 
cent New York State Fair. Prices and terms easy. 

Catalogues free. Photographs of animals sent to parties 
wishing to purchase. 

SMITH & POWELL, 


199 West Genesee St., Syracuse, New York. 


THos. M. HAVREY. ZEBEDEE HAINES. 
TINHOMAS M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 
Bred from the Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 


Brahma Chickens and Bronze Turkeys from 
the most noted strains. 


FOR SALE! 


BERKSHIRE HOGS, 


In pig to Imported DUKE OF RIVERSIDE II, for sale 
en a Also boars, sows and young pigs by Imported 
SMITHY. Large stock, bred from fashionable strains of 
blood. Ayrshire Bull Calves from milking strains at low 
prices. For catalogue address 

HARRY SEDGWICK, 
Hautboy Hill Farm, Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


E. & O. WARD, 


—Produce Commission Merchants, — 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 
Poultry designed for killing should now be fattened 
and coming forward. | Established 1845.] 
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‘FURST& BRADLEY 2 SULKY PLOW 


NEW FEATURES. 


Lately Patented, 


Possessed by no other plow made, and 
which are absolutely necessary for the 
perfect working of any Sulky. 


If you wish to consult your best inter- 
ests, be sure, before buying, to send for 
our sixty-four page pamphlet (sent free), 
containing full description of Furst & 
Bradley Sulky and Gang Plows, Breakers, 
Wheel Cultivators, Sulky Rakes, Harrows, 
Scrapers, etc, Also containing many val- 
uable Tables, Recipes, the latest Postal 
Laws, Rates of Foreign Postage, Home 
Physician, Business Law, etc., etc. 


FURST & BRADLEY MF’G CO. 








Office, 63 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
ported stock, Bronze Turkeys and other fowls; low 
price. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 
ASTBURN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder of Jer- 
sey Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester White Hogs, 
Bronze Turkeys. 


Wanted to Exchange “*“*sNps 


for Guernsey, Short-Horn or grade Heifers or Cows. Ad- 
dress P. O. Lock Box No. 265, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


N 7 E IGHT REGISTERED JE rs 
A TED. § Y HEIFER CALVES; 
EIGHT REGISTERED GU E RNSEY HEIFER CALVES. 
Parties having any for -*, p'ease inform full particulars 
with price. J. Mc SHIFFLY, MAcuNGIE, Pa. 
MALL YORESHIRES.—Two Sows, four months old. 
KO First-Class in every respect. PRICES REASONABLE. 
Address L. R. SCHNEBLY, Fartrview, Maryland. 
Also White Holland 


made a specialty. s P 
Wey 0) Turkeys and White Leghorn Chickens. 
orrespondence solicited. D.E.ALLEN 
IPE 


Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE, Chester Co., PENNA. 


BERKSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
1 fe) () PIGS. From 26 different litters and bred from 
the best imported blood. Also some Jersey and 
Prices very moderate. Address 
THOMAS M. HARVEY, 
WEST GROV E, | CHES’ SSTER CO.. PA. 


AND STOCK K BRE EDERS 
Choice Fresh 


OHIO WINTER WHEAT BRAN. 


For lowest prices in car-load lots, delivered at your nearest 
railroad station. Write « 
HICKS BROWN & ¢ 
Mansfield, Hickland ¢ Co. 


with best pedigree; only first-class 

Y rkshire Pigs ¥' pies shipped. P rices low. Address 
0 B. SCHNEBLY, Fairview, Md. 
PL YMOUTH ROCKS 


EXCL ELLY. Eggs 22.00 per clutch of 13. 
wm. D. AVERILE. Chestnut Hill, Phila,,Pa 


G* SORGE H. WEBB, 


ALB AS Pa. 
BREEDER OF PURE-BRED 

Plymouth Reocks— Drake and Upham’s strains, 

White Leghorns—,. Boardman Smith’s strains. 

Eurekas—Payne’s and Benedict’s strains. 

Houdans, and 

White Georgian Game Fow!ls--Be “wap 8 strains. 

Eggs for Hatching after February 1, $3.00 for 1 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


DICKIE, 


’ 


Guernsey Calves, 


TO DAIRYMEN 


, Ohio. 





EDITED BY DR, A. M. 


Egg-shells for Laying Hens. 


Many people who keep fowls know that a lay- 
ing hen requires lime in some form to furnish 
the shells for her eggs. Ground bone, oyster 
shells, mortar rubbish, ete., are recommended 
and used by many for this purpose. These arti- 
cles are all good, but the broken or ground oyster 
shell is the best, as well as the cheapest of them 
Some recommend and use the shells of eggs that 
have been used in cookery as a part of the bill 
of fare for the hens ; others condemn the practice 
of feeding the shells. The first objection is that 
it will teach the hens to eat eggs, some claiming 
that their hens acquire the vice of egg-eating 
through the practice of throwing them the shells 
from the kitchen. This vice might be learned 
by the hens if the refuse shells are thrown to 
them whole. When they are given to the hens 
they should be broken into small pieces and 
mixed with other feed, or put into a box with 
other similar lime-giving material. 

Another objection is that the shell is a product 
of secretion, and having once passed through the 
system of the hen is a waste product and cannot 
be utilized again. ‘‘After a thing has once gone 
through the system, ’ says a Massachusetts man, 
‘it is useless.’ The contents of the shell, as 
well as the shell itself, have gone through the 
system of the hen, and are they therefore useless? 
Milk is a secretion from the cow; is it useless? 
Hardly. Bones and oyster shells are formed by 
processes of secretion, but they are not condemned 
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as useless because they have once passed through 
living organisms. No more should egg shells be 
condemned. 

Therefore, instead of burning them, as is the 
practice of many, or throwing them into the swill 
tub, where they are a nuisance, break them into 
small pieces and mix them with the soft food of 
the hens, or throw them into the box containing 
other lime-producing food, and thus utilize in- 
stead of wasting them. 


-_ > 


Nomenclature. 


In describing fowls it is often necessary to speak 
of the different parts—as the hackle, saddle, wing- 
bow, coverts, etc.,—and as the parts designed by 
these technical terms are not well defined in the 
minds of some of our readers, we give a cut illus- 
trating the points and naming them, so that those 
who wish to post themselves may do so. 


8. Cushion, vondary wing 


. Saddle, feathers oc quills. 
. Sickle feathers. 5. Primary wing 

Tail coverts. feat x gnills, 
2. Main tail feath’rs. 19. Fluf 
3. Wing-bow. 20, Shank and spur. 

. Back. . Wing coverts. 22. Toes. 

This cut represents a Cochin, and the thigh 
and hock are not well shown in the cut being 
too much covered over by the fluff. Every one 
knows what the thigh is, and the hock is the 
joint where the thighs and the shank or leg be- 
gins. A sufficiently clear understanding of the 
nomenclature used in describing fowls may be 
learned from this cut by those who choose to 
study it. The more interest one takes in chick- 
ens the more useful will this nomenclature be, 
and all who think of entering fowls at the shows 
should familiarize themselves with the “‘ points.” 


k Rar- lobe. 
. Hackle. 
3. Breast. 


> —__—_ — 


IN many sections of the country small pota- 
toes are now plentiful. Generally the pigs get the 
lion’s share of them, but they form a capital food 
for poultry. For the growing chicks nothing 
can be more beneficial. They are best prepared 
by boiling and mashing up while hot with corn 
meal and bran, adding a little salt and red pepper 
as condiments. Thus prepared and fed once a 
day they will be greatly relished by the fowls, 
and form a cheap, wholesome and nutritious diet. 

Sap idasace 


Buying Stock. 


Any of our readers who contemplate buying 
fowls with a view to improving their stock should 
do so early if they wish to get the most favorable 
terms. Most breeders are willing to sell at lower 
prices in the earlier part of the season than later. 
There are obvious reasons for this. If they have 
to house and care for chickens through the 
winter, they will charge more for them than if 
sold before this becomes necessary. Regular 
breeders begin operations for the succeeding sea- 
son about the beginning of the year or soon after. 
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There are several breeders who use our columns 
for advertising ; select the breed you contemplate 
buying, then select from the list of those adver- 
tising the party you choose to deal with and send 
your order, If you are asked what seems to you 
a large price, remember it costs something to raise 
andsell pure bred fowls. If you can afford to pay 
the price asked, provided you apply to a good 
breeder, do so, and don’t invest in very low price 
stock. It is better to pay a good price for a good 
article than to get.a poor one at a low price. 

If, therefore, you have concluded to buy stock, 
do so early, and give it good care when you get 
it. These long winter evenings are a good time 
to study the matter up. If you buy a trio or 
more early you can set eggs from them early and 
as long as you can keep them laying, and thus 
raise quite a number from a few purchased fowls. 

—_-—~<--— —_ 


Poultry Shows. 


Reader, are there any poultry shows within 
easy reach of you? If so, it will be well to visit 
them and take a look at the fowls on exhibition. 
Many farmers take little interest in chicken 
shows, but they might make it profitable to at- 
tend them. One can see in the cages fine large 
birds and many different kinds, some of which 
he may never have seen before. All wide-awake 
farmers are looking more closely into the poultry 
business and much concerning it may be learned 
at the shows. Many a farmer who thinks his 
poultry good enough will be surprised at the 
chickens, turkeys, geese and ducks he will see in 
the show. True, many farmers have good poul- 
try, and should take some of their best to the 
shows and put them in comparison with what 
others have sent. 

By all means let the younger members of the 
family attend the poultry fairs. It will amuse 
them and they will learn more about fine poultry 
of the different breeds than they will be likely to 
learn in any other way. In New England the 
poultry show is quite an institution, and is at- 
tended by all classes of people. In that part of 
the world nearly everybody keeps poultry, and 
men in all professions and business men of all 
may be found as 


classes competitors in the 


shows. 
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WHAT kinds or breeds of fowls will best suit 
your locality? On the Alantic slope it pays 
best to raise eggs, unless on large farms where 
market poultry may also be raised to advantage. 
In the Lake region and in the great Mississippi 
valley eggs are cheap, but transportation is not 
very high priced and eggs may be shipped to the 
seaboard cities at a fair profit, but, perhaps, poul- 
try and eggs combined should be the object of 
the producer in those regions. Study the mat- 
ter out and select the fowl that will best suit your 


purpose, 
> 


The French as Poultry Keepers. 


In the breeding and management of poultry 
for profit the French surpass al] other nations in 
the world. There are two main reasons for this. 
First, the small holdings or properties owned by 
the peasantry, and second, a quick eye to economy 
and profit in producing food supplies. The Eng- 
lish manage differently, and instead of poultry 
raise beef and pork and mutton, and buy many 
millions of eggs and fowls from their neighbors. 
It may seem like an absurd statement, but there 
is more food raised in the poultry yards of France 
than in the stalls and pastures of England. In 
England room is too much occupied for othe 
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purposes to make grazing and stock growing 
profitable, even at the enormous prices of meat 
in the British markets. The products of the soil 
have long been insufficient to feed the population, 
where there is an average of 450 souls to the 
square mile of surface, which includes rivers 
roads, mountains, etc. In France there are 200 
to the square mile, also a dense population. 
Here, however, there are very few great estates 
as in England, and the land is divided up into 
small holdings of a few acres each, and the dis- 
tribution of the population is different from what 
it isin England. In the latter country the peo- 
ple live in towns and cities, while in the former 
there is a larger proportion of rural population 
which must get a living from the soil instead 
of from manufactories and commerce. 

On the very small French holdings there is not 
room enough to raise cattle, swine and sheep for 
their flesh, hence a smaller kind of live stock, 
requiring less room and giving quicker returns, 
must be selected, and poultry is chosen, since it 
can be reared and fattened on small areas more 
conveniently and economically than large stock. 

This has been the case in France for many 
generations, and as “ practice makes perfect,” 
poultry keeping has there been reduced to a 
science. The amount of capital, labor and skill 
invested in the business is simply wonderful. 
The average American has no appreciation of it, 
nor can he have unless he sees and studies it in 
the light of careful and wide observation. 


<> 
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Profitable Chickens. 


A young farmer at Booth’s Corner, Del. Co., 
Pa., keeps 180 hens and six cocks. They are 
chiefly half White Leghorn and half anything 
else. Many of them are half Buff Cochin, and a 
few are nearly full Leghorn. Henry Webster is 
his name, and some of his associates call him 
Hennery. He has made the business of selling 
eggs a very profitable one, and here are some of 
the facts obtained by a visit to his farm. 

Thirty of the hens were kept in a small pen 
all summer, and fed the same as the others. 
They produced the most eggs in proportion to 
numbers, evidently because they were nearer be- 
ing full bred Leghorns. From these his stock of 
hens was bred for the next year, and that was 
why they were kept separate from the others. 
The hens are fed chiefly on wheat screenings— 
all they want—and a plentiful supply of cracked 
oyster shells is always accessible. Fresh water 
is put in clean troughs twice a day. The hens 
do not go far from their yard in search of other 
food though they do pick abouta little. Orange 
and lemon boxes, being too light for any other 
use, and therefore cheap, are stuck about with 
straw in them for nests. The roost is in a house 
that is kept clean, The droppings are frequently 
scraped off the board floor, and some carbolic acid 
in a bucket of water is used to sprinkle the hen 
house often enough to destroy all the lice. Henry 
says he makes it “pretty strong,” and that the 
vapor of it kills the lice that may infest the 
bodies of the fowls. 

He had some loss one year by chicken cholera, 
which he thinks was arrested, after losing 80, by 
soaking the screenings in hot water about an 
hour, so that he could salt them. The salt was 
used in about the same proportion as in making 
bread. To stimulate the hens to laying he puts 
cayenne pepper in the soaked screenings—occa- 
sionally—about a teaspoonful to a bucketful of 
the screenings. 

The farm contains forty-two acres, which Henry 
thinks is more than he can work profitably, as 
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it pays better to attend to the hens, and the 
chicken operations could be conducted ona larger 
scale if the land did not bother him! He con- 
fessed one use of the land, which was, to receive 
the hen manure. 

Whether Henry’s views about the encumbrance 
of the land on his poultry operations are correct 
or not, his experience seems to be that the proper 
care of that many hens requires a good deal of 
time and attention. But he says it pays better 
than farming, and he keeps accurate account of 
all the eggs sold, the food bought, ete. 

No animal food is given to the hens, and the 
abundant supply of grain deters them from roam- 
ing about after worms, grasshoppers, etc., and it 
is probable that a greater variety of food, includ- 
ing some meat, would be an improvement. 

Chester, Pa. E. H. 
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FOOT NOTES. 

FOWLS need sunshine. 

A FEW good hens well cared for will egg on 
the owner to keep more. 

Ir you want hens to lay in cold weather you 
must house them comfortably and give them a 
warm breakfast. 

Frost bite is injurious to fowls for the time 
being; but is not a permanent injury to the use- 
fulness of a fowl, though it is always an eye-sore. 

EeeGs do not always hatch promptly on the 
twenty-first day in very cold weather ; incubation 
is somewhat retarded by very low temperature. 

It will soon be time now to set hens for early 
chickens. Where it can be done the best place 
to set them is on a cellar floor, but the hens must 
be allowed to go out of doors for exercise and 
dust bath when they come out for these purposes. 

A DEBIT and credit record of one’s operations 
with his or her poultry will be a good thing to 
have. It will show what profit, if any, and 
where and how it was made. It will also show 
where leakages occur and will be a guide to their 
stoppage. 

Now is the time to select your breeding fowls 
if it has not already been done. Pick out only 
the very best of the flock—the best shaped, the 
best layers, the healthiest. Give them good feed 
and plenty of it, house them comfortably and 
begin to set hens any time this month. 

A BOILED fresh egg for breakfast these cold 
mornings is a toothsome and wholesome part of 
one’s bill of fare. Those of our readers who are 
poultry keepers and do not enjoy this luxury 
should ask themselves the reason why they do 
not. It is on account of either ignorance or care- 
lessness in management. 
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MPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS AND GAME 
CHICKENS?FOR SALE. ALL FROM IMPORTED 
STOCK. EGGS IN SEASON. 
ALEX. SHREVE, Wrightstown, N. J. 


A few, extra fine, 
nicely marked, large size, 
sLight Brahma Chicks for 


sale at $3.00each; $8.00 per trio, Bred from a 15 1b. Cock, 
mated with 10 to 12 lb. hens. 
SAMUEL J. PARKER, WEsT CHESTER, Chester Co., Pa. 


LIGHT. BRAHMAS 


Superior = birds. Eggs in season. 
. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Ches. Co., Pa. 


‘SUPERIOR FOWLS.’ 


(Award of the U. 8. Centennial Commission.) 

Only a few left now. PLYMOUTH ROCKS, HOUDANS, 
BROWN LEGHORNS, GOLDEN PENCILLED HAM- 
BURGS. All the stock I have to sell is bred with care from 
the best strains. Prices reasonable. 

Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 





OR SALE! 

100 Amer. Rose=-comb Dominiques. 
Extra Fine; bred from the best stock in the country. 
No other kind kept on the farm. Address 

ELLWOOD C. COX, 
Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa, 
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THE FARMER’S FOWL! 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are hardy, mature early, are a good table fowl, splendid 
layers 4nd excellent mothers. I can supply EGGS FOR 
HATCHING from my very best hens and pullets, ma- 
ted with a large, handsome cockerel. They will be care- 
fully preserved and packed and can be sent in safety any 
distance. Price, 13 Eggs $1.50; 50 Eggs, 95.00. 

B. RB. BLACH, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


~ Poultry Ailments and Diseases 


Are quite prevalent. To avoid 
ad loss from these sources use 
—Dickie’s Poultry Remedies— 


POULTRY POWDER 
AND 
GAPE CURE. 


These goods are sold by Whole- 
sale Druggists in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. Ask for them. 
I will send trial packages of 


, * each by 7 for 
DR. A. WM. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
Meyer’s Incubator for the Farm. 
A Self-Regulating Hatching Machine. ~ 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY [N 
FRED’E MEYER, DOYLESTOWN, PA. | 
Capacity, 200 Eggs, $35.00; 400 Eggs, $45.00, 


FULLY GUARANTEED. i 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS, ETC. ke 


+ 
Ke ye 








Patent applied for. Copper interior, instead of tin, 
costs $10. additional to above price. 
trussles not included with the Incubator. 


BEST IS CHEAPEST. 


Stove and 


Get Your Money's Wort 


THE LARGEST and MOST SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY BREEDER 


In Amertca is still “RUNNING,” and has a splendid stock 
of the leading varieties of Land and Water Fowls, Scotch 
Terrier Dogs and Berkshire Pigs. The best and cheapest 
place to buy stock is at Headquarters. 

Most useful ‘“* Hand Book of Poultry” ever issued, (new 
edition,) with large, elegant engravings of the leading va- 
rieties of Land and Water Fowls, with descriptions of 
breeds, hen houses, how to manage fowls, to make hens 
lay and keep them in thrift and health, giving valuable 
remedies for Cholera, Roup, and other diseases, Lice, ete. 
Postpaid, 25 cents, in stamps, coin or currency—worth 
dollars to every poultry keeper. Send your address by 
Postal and get full circulars and Price Lists. 

NOTHING BEATS TODD’S REMEDIES for CURING 
CHICKEN CHOLERA and all POULTRY DISEASES. 


\A/ESTERN HEAD-QUARTERS, 


DAVID A. STEWART. 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURE. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, and 


= = SW TTENELRG ~ SCREFA. STL. 
BROWN AND WHITE LEGHORNS, 
my Specialties; high bred, and first class, for 
sale. Also, other varieties. EGGS expressed 
(baskets) everywhere. $2.50 for 13. Write! 
Berkshires and Cotswolds, [Pritchett’s Best.] 
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PUBLISHER’ S DEPARTMENT. 


AGENTS WANTED at every post-office in the 
United States for the FARM JOURNAL, Send 
for particulars. 

WHERE subscribers, on remitting for the FARM 
JOURNAL, cannot obtain currency, they may send 
us postage stamps. They can always be obtained 
at the nearest post-office. 

ALL our readers are cordially invited to give 
us a call when in town; especially when they 
can find it convenient to leave carpet-bags or 
bundles during shopping excursions. They are 
always welcome. 

FLOWER SEEDS.—A subscriber may select 
flower seeds from Vick’s catalogue to the amount 
of $1.00 (in packets) and send the order to us. 
We will send the seeds and advance the sub- 
scription to the FARM JOURNAL one year. Send 
for the catalogue, free. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to say that Vick’s seeds are as true and 
good as any to be found in the United States. 


THat Corn.—The corn sent out from the 
“ Farmers’ Exchange ’”’ last season has proved a 
real success in most sections of thecountry. Here 
is a sample of reports received concerning it: 

DEAR Str:—The seed corn obtained of you 
last spring produced some nice ears 12 to 13 in- 
ches in length and 10 to 12 in circumference. 
One ear weighed 2 Ibs. 3 0z., and will shell a 
quart. We grew 23 3 bushels among a quarter of 
an acre of quince hashes, That would yield at 
the rate of about 100 bushels shelled corn to the 
acre. Our largest white Flint corn grew 66 bus. 
of ears, or at the rate of 33 bus. shelled, making 
a difference of 67 bus. in favor of the big corn per 
acre. It is not only the biggest, but the best 
ever grown in this part of our State. Success to 
the big corn! JOHN Lum. 

Passaic Co., N. J. 


$$$ ——_____—_—_ 


What They any. 


The month of January brought in large addi- 
tions to our subscription listand many expressions 
of kindness from our readers. Believing that 
the latter may prove entertaining, we print a few 
of the ‘‘ shortest and best.’”’ It will be seen that 
they are sent from widely separated sections of 
the country : : 

Edward K. Brossius, of Herrick, Neb., writes 
that “I hardly know how to de without the 
FARM JOURNAL; it has so much valuable read- 
ing in it for everybody.” 

C. U. Johnson, North East, Pa., says: 
a capital good paper.” 

James Rogers, Mill Rock, O., writes: ‘ I like 
its way of coming right down to hard tacks at 
once,” 

H. C. Snavely, Lebanon, Pa., says: “It is 
fresh, forcible and to the point. My family ap- 
preciate it and are always anxious to have it.” 

S. B. Wells, Brattleboro, Vt., writes: ‘The 
FARM JOURNAL is a gem without a blemish.” 

R. R. Tatnall, Wilmington, Del., says: “I 
think the FARM JOURNAL is improving steadily 
and should be taken by every farmer.” 

James C. Thompson, residing in the western 
part of this State, (Jamestown P. O.,) writes: 
“T have taken your paper one year and I do 
honestly think it is the best paper published of 
any kind for the price; in fact better than many 
at four or five times the money.” 

Thomas J. Wier, Annapolis, Md., writes: ‘I 
send you one dollar and two new names and sup- 
pose I will get the “‘ Little Wonder,” the baiance 
of my life.” Friend Wier should remember that 
the FARM JOURNAL is conducive to long life and 
that therefore future payments may be necessary. 

George E. Fuller, Genoa Bluff, Iowa, writes: 


“It is 





The Farm Journal. 


“ Your JOURNAL suits me well; it just fills the 


bill.” 

“We all think your paper a perfect little 
bijou,” says Miss E. B. K., Kirkwood, Del. 

Frank Rice, of New Salem, Pa., writes: ‘I 
think it is the best paper for the money I have 
ever seen.” 

Mrs. P. Moodie, of Marshall, Texas, says that 
“We have found your little paper invaluable— 
can never be without it again. I am doing all 
in your favor I can.” 

H. Sayre, Hawkeye, Nebraska, says: ‘I love 
your FARM JOURNAL, and so do the children ; 
it is a welcome visitor in my house.” 

“On my table,” writes W. B. Mills, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., “are most of the leading ¢ agri- 
cultural papers, and I say with honesty your 
monthly journal compares favorably with the 
best, and in point of matter condensed it stands 
ahead.” 

J. A. Woodward, of Centre Co., Pa., is 
mensely pleased with the paper.” 

Henry Marshall, of Norway, Pa., thinks it the 

“cheapest paper I "take and hope it will be ke pt 
up to the standard of excellence it has attained.” 

John F. Landis, of Dublin, Pa., says: ‘We 
think the I. J. is improving all the time.” 

“Buta paper like the FARM JOURNAL I can- 
not stop. Oh, no!”—H. W. Praul, Spring City, Pa. 

“T would like to have a few numbers to hand 
to friends. I think the paper will take if hum- 
bugs, medicines and lottery advertisements are 
excluded ; farmers like a paper that will do for 
all his family to read.””—J. A. Roberts, Paoli, Pa. 

J. H. Andre, of Bingham’s Mills, N. Y., of 
King Oats fame, writes a pleasant letter in which 
he says: ‘“ I have advertised in and seen all the 
agricultural papers from Maine to California, 
and would say the general make-up of your pa- 
per is in the style a first-class paper should be.” 


‘*im- 





$2.00 LIBRARY. 


For two dollars we will send by mail, prepaid, 
Macleod of Dare, East Lynne, John Halifax, 
Jane Eyre, Woman’s Kingdom, The Dead Se- 
eret, The Wandering Heir, A Brave Lady, Daniel 
Deronda, Middlemarch, Felix Holt, A Noble Life, 
and the FARM JOURNAL one year. Or, we will 
send the first six named, or the last four, for 
$1.00, and include the FARM JOURNAL one year. 
A whole winter’s reading, we should say. Clear 
print and good paper 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
—WITH— 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 

In connexion with the FARM JOURNAL we 
receive subscriptions for any magazine or news- 
paper in the United States at the Publisher’s 
price, or less. We present below both the 
publishers’ prices and our own, of a large num- 
ber of the leading magazines and papers. The 
reader will note that we include the FARM 
JOURNAL for one year in every instance, at the 
price given in the right-hand column, and that 
postage on both publications is prepaid. 

Publisher’s Price 
for the ea 
named, 

American Agriculturist, - - 1.50 
American Bee Journal. . - 1.50 
Amer. Milliner and Dressmaker, 1.50 
Arthur’s Magazine, - : 2.25 
American Naturalist, - - 4.00 
Atlantic Monthly, - - 4.00 
Appleton’s Journ: u, - 3.00 
Amer. Poultry Yard (weekly,) 1.50 
American Rural Home, - 1.50 
Babyland, (new subs.) - 50 
3altimore American, (weekly,) 1.50 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, . 1.50 
Brainard’s Musical World, 1.50 
Burlington Hawkeye, - 2.00 
Chicago Tribune, - - 1.50 
Christian at Work, N New York, 3.00 





Our Price 
for BOTH 
papers. 
1.60 
1.60 





n <@ 


Christian Union, . - - $3.00 $3.00 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly,) - 1.15 1.60 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, - 1.50 1.60 
Country Gentleman, - - 2.50 2.60 
Danbury News, - - - 2.10 2.20 
Demorest’s Magazine, - 3.00 2.60 
Episcopal Recorder, (Phila. ) - 3.00 2.60 
Flroside aseaeion: . : - 3.00 2.60 
Forney,s Progress, - - - 5.00 4.60 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, (weekly) 
Chimney Corner, 
“ Budget of Fun, - 1.50 1.60 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - - 1.00 1.15 
Gardeners’ Monthly, - - - 2.10 2.00 
Germantown Telegraph, (new] - 2.50 2.60 
Godey’s Lady Book, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Globe-Democrat, (weekly) - - 1.50 1.70 
Harper’s Mayesine Bazar and 
Weekly, each, . - 
Health Reformer, Battle Creek, 
Home Journal, - : : - 
Home Circle, (Boston, ) - - 2.50 1.60 
Household, - : - 1.10 1.35 
Illus. C hristian W eekly, ( (new sub.) 2.50 2.60 
Independent, (with premium) - 3.00 3.10 
Journal of Chemistry, (new subs.) 1.00 1,25 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet,(with prem.)1.30 .60 
Laws of Life, (Danville,) - - 1.50 .60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, : - 4,00 60 
Littell’s Living Age, - : 8.00 
Maryland Farmer,’ - - 1.00 
Medical Times, (Phila.) - 4.00 
Methodist, - : - - 2.20 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 2.00 
Mother’s Magazine, - - 1.50 
National Baptist, (Phila.) - 2.50 
New York Daily Graphie, - 12.00 
2% Graphic, (Saturdays) 2.50 
Herald, (weekly) - 1.00 
Medical Journal, - 4.90 
Observer, (new subs.) 3.15 
Times, (weekly) 1.00 
Tribune, “ - 2.00 
Weekly Witness, 1.50 
Weekly World, 1.00 
Nursery, 1.50 
Penna. School Journal, 1.60 
Penn Monthly, - - 3.00 
Peterson’s Magazine, - 2.00 
Phila. Daily Record, (1 year) - 3.00 
sie = «¢ (six mos.) - 1.50 
Press, (six mos.) - 4.50 
“Weekly Press, - 2.00 
" “Times, 2.00 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Poultry World, - - 
Prairie Farmer, - - 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Saturday Night, - 
Scientific American, - 
zs = Supplement, 
Scientific Farmer, - - - 
Scribner’s Magazine, - - : 
Springfield Republican, (weekly, ) 
St. Nicholas, - - : 
Toledo Blade, - - 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, 
Wallace’s Monthly, - 
Waverly Magazine, - 
Western Rural, - : 
Wide Awake, - - - 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, 
Woman’s Journal, - - - 2. 50 
Youth’s Companion, (new subs. 


4.00 3.60 
4.00 3.60 
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4.00 
1.00 
2.00 2.10 


3.85 
1.10 
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This is only a partial list. We will enna any 
other leading publication at corresponding rates. 
Where two or more papers are wanted we offer 
special reductions. Write for terms of any not 
Address all communications to 


WILMER ATKINSON, 
Publisher, FARM JOURNAL. 


on list. 


BOOKS BY “MAIL 


AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 


We furnish by mail, prepaid, to any post-office 
in the United States, books of every description, 
at publisher’s prices, and where the order amounts 
to $2.00 or upwards, we include the FARM JOUR- 


NAL one year free. Write for price of any book. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


THE FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves; we do notdump amass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the sKIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, racrs, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1879. 


Two Years Old. 


With the present number closes the second 
year of the life of the FARM JOURNAL. Having 
cut several eye-teeth, and passed safely through 
its “‘ second summer,” it deems itself now a pretty 
vigorous and healthy infant, as it steps into its 
third year. Our readers who fell in love with 
the baby in the beginning and yet maintain an 
unabated alfection, we hope will stand fast friends 
through the coming season of whips, pockets, 
breeches and boots, and so on toa full and robust 
maturity. 


—— — — = 


Life Insurance. 


A large amount of fraud has been perpetrated 
in recent years by managers of life insurance 
companies, enough at least to cause distrust in 
many judicious minds. And yet there area few 
companies as sound as wheat and as good as gold, 
and the wise and prudent man will seek out such 
and invest in them. The editor of this paper has 
been acquainted with the management of the 
tna, of Hartford, for over ten years, having 
owned one of its policies of insurance for that 
length of time, and we confess to having the ut- 
most confidence in its strength and stability. 
There are no wild-cat methods and reckless 
speculations about that concern. That every 
man with others depending upon him for sup- 
port, or with debts hanging over him that would 
distress those he would leave in the event of his 


death, should insure in a safe company, is a 


proposition too obvious for argument. Life in- 
surance is quite as important as fire jnsurance. 

ADVERTISERS should not expect us to write 
puffs for them. The fact that we are willing to 
admit an advertisement into our paper is evidence 
sufficient that the advertiser is worthy of confi- 
dence. Let the big, thin papers puff right and 
left all who patronize them, but from the FARM 
JOURNAL no such action is necessary. We say 
again, we are proud of our advertising columns, 
which are pure, clean and honest, and fit to enter 
any home in the land. Let this suftice. 

A GOOD DEALis said about the “ Fundamental 
Principles of Agriculture,” in the agricultural 
press. Now, if there are any fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture they consist in thorough 
tillage and plenty of barn-yard manure. Who- 
ever gives practical endorsement of these prin- 
ciples will succeed at farming, or the Farm 
JOURNAL must be considered a bad teacher. 

















The Farm Journal. 


MEASURES are afoot for an agricultural exhi- 
bition and Dairy Fair, in the Main Building of 
the Centennial Exposition, in Fairmount Park, 
some time next autumn. If rightly conducted 
such an enterprise would be a success, 

aE ee 

PROBABLY NOT one farmer in ten insures his 
buildings against fire—Western paper. 

Can this be true? Why, here in the East not 
one in ten but that does insure, not only his 
buildings but his stock, while a great many in- 
sure against loss by storms. The West, while at 
the front in some respects, is in the rear in this. 

seas 

“The truth should be boldly acknowledged, 
that for the attainment of a full success in agri- 
culture there are two essentials,—a thoroughly 
practical acquaintance with business, and a pre- 
viously cultivated mind, which shall enable the 
practice of farming to be more accurately and 
perfectly learnt.” 

This sound like the truth—indeed this must be 
the truth ; and yet what a surprising number of 
successful farmers there who do not come up to 
thisstandard! We know plenty of men who read 
but little, know nothing about the science of agri- 
culture as taught in the books, who are unac- 
quainted with the forms of business except to 
always sell dear and buy cheap for cash, who 
started with nothing and ended with a rich farm 
paid for. Hard-headed, hard-handed; with hard 
work, year in and year out, these men succeed 
on the basis of two simple ideas,—good cultiva- 
tion and plenty of barn-yard manure, while the 
fancy farmers, with their heads fullof new ideas, 
too often prove that farming is a poor business. 

Yet, what we quote above, sounds like the truth 
and must be the truth. 


Do NOT press too hard on the grind-stone, when 
the boy is turning the crank. 





MAJOR FREAS warns western people to beware 
of the “‘ Lady” grape as it has proved a failure 
in that section. “A ‘choice’ vine—a weak little 
thing—is sold at $2.” ss 

AT a recent convention of dairymen, held at 
Utica, N. Y., for the purpose of organizing an 
“International Dairy Fair Association,” Mr, 
Francis B. Thurber was elected president and 
Francis D. Moulton, vice-president. This is 
higher seasoning than we like; it leaves a flavor 
of salt in the mouth! 

SOME PEOPLE think farmers are so simple 
minded and unsophisticated that they are easily 
“taken in” by sharps and swindlers, and some 
papers publish columns of warnings, for their 
benefit, and make a great ado about the perform- 
ance besides. This is a great mistake. It is 
town and village people that are easily hum- 
bugged; farmers possess more caution besides 
more intelligence, and are hard to hood wink. It 
takes a tempting bait to get a bite from that kind 
of fish. 

WILLIAM DEAN still has a sharp eye on the 
“Crop Grower,” the new fertilizer. He says the 
analysis of the Delaware State chemist proves it 
to be worth about $12 per ton, but analyses made 
by other parties do not show so much value. Its 
chief ingredient of use to crops is ammonia. As 
we understand it is made from stable manure in 
part. It sells at$25perton. Many farmers used 
it last year and from them we should like to have 
reports of the results obtained. 
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TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The Farm. 

Try getting your seed potatoes from the North 
this year. They will probably do better than 
your own seed. 

J. S. W., of Trenton, N. J., wants to know 
how to get rid of grain weavel? Who can tell 
him a sure way ? 

Harness sbould never be hung up in stables. 
The ammonial exhalations of the stable destroys 
the varnish and renders the leather brittle. 

The proverb is current in France and Ger- 
many that lime without manure makes the father 
rich but the children poor. A good rule for 
father and son is to use a little lime and plenty 
of manure, 

Equal parts of nitrate of soda and phosphate 
of lime, mixed together and applied as early in 
the spring as possible, is probably the best arti- 
ficial manure as a top dressing for meadows. 
Under its influence the spring pastures will fairly 
“ hop, skip and jump.” 

“‘ ¥ like Dr. Harvey’s ‘Principles of Breeding, 
says a Delaware correspondent. ‘“Thatis the most 
valuable preacher who teaches his people to think 
most, and not he that tells most.” Yes, we ad- 
vise a careful reading of Dr. Harvey’s thoughtful 
articles. They are sensible and practical. 

Hannum’s letter on the soiling system in the 
FARM JOURNAL has awakened a wide interest 
among farmers, and has brought inquiries from 
many states of the Union. A good many farm- 
ers want to know exactly how a man can keep 
one hundred cows on a hundred acre farm. 


99? 


Fifty years ago there were no tramps, but 
there were plenty of apprentices. Then boys 
learned trades, now they do not. Let us thank 
the arbitrary laws of trade unions for this con- 
dition of things. Tramps and trade unions are 
the natural result of an excess of foreign me- 
chanics. So says S. Rufus Mason, our Nebraska 
philosopher. 

Frank Duncan, of Marshallton, Del., writes 
that he has about 75 bushels of Early Ohio pota- 
toes, grown from seed obtained of Gregory last 
year. He says that R. C, Justis and himself 
think they are the best potatoes in the country, 
“two weeks earlier than Early Rose, more pro- 
ductive, and a most excellent eating potato. The 
bugs did not trouble them nearly so much as the 
Early Rose, though they may be different another 
year.” 

One of the difficulties in the way of adopting 
the soiling system is a lack of bedding material 
for the stock; as the animals, instead of roam- 
ing over the fields, are confined to stable and 
yard the year round. To overcome this, corn- 
stalks can be chopped up, after the cattle have 
eaten the leaves, and used for bedding. A friend 
in Delaware county adopts this plan. The feed- 
ing racks may be so constructed that the bare 
stalks can be removed after the stock is done 
with them and run through a convenient cutter ; 
or why not chop up the butts in the first place ? 
The stalks, if cut fine, make an excellent absorb- 
ent of the liquids of the stable, while uncut, are 
of little use, if not a positive nuisance. Here is 
a hint for Hannum! 

At is a rather singular offer that Mr. Clymer 
makes to our readers in his advertisement. He 
claims to have discovered an important secret in 
potato culture which he offers to farmers for one 
dollar, payable after the trial is made and crop 
gathered. Most discoverers would demand cash 
down for such a secret. We havea private letter 


trom Mr. C., wherein he says that he is a young si 
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farmer whose highest ambition is to become the 
owner of a farm on which he can carry on further 
experiments looking to the advancement of his 
calling. He says he has full faith in the value 
of his discovery and in the good faith of his fellow 
farmers asa class. He gives the names of some 
excellent men whom we know as reference, and 
everything looks fair and square in the direction 
of Mr. Clymer. 

The Illustrations.—We present herewith 
cuts of Allen’s Chilled Plow, Advance, Jr., the 


THE ADVANCE, JR., CHILLED PLOW. 


Philadelphia Seed Sower and the Garden City 
Riding or Walking Cultivator. The Advance, 
Jr., plow is made in seven sizes and is adapted 
to the uses of the Middle States farmer. Allen 
claims that it has “every good quality known 
to a plow that can readily be combined in one 
make.” The point and share are in one piece, 
which when worn out can be replaced for fifty 
cents. Dealers in plows should inquire fully in- 
to the merit of the Advance, Jr., and see if it is 
not what they have been looking for. The manu- 
facturer is at 229 Market street, this city. 

The Broadcast Seed Sower, represented in the 
engraving, is for hand use, but there is alsoa 
larger size for attaching to a wagon to be drawn 
horse-power. Thus used it will sow twelve acres 
per hour. This size costs $25, while the hand 
sower sells at $6. Benson, Maule & Co., this city, 
the manufacturer’s agents, claim{for it great su- 
periority over Cahoon’s. 

While many farmers prefer to drill seeds there 
is yet an immense demand for broadcast sowers, 
and the ‘ Philadelphia”? promises to lead_,the 
market. 

During the busy season Furst & Bradley, of 
Chicago, turn out one hundred of their Riding 
and Walking Cultivators perday. Of the merit 
of these implements for working among corn or 
other crops there can be no question. The shovels 
are reversible, are easily controlled, and work 
both sides of a row at once. There are levers for 
raising them out of the ground and for gauging 
their depth. The cost is about $50. Those de- 
siring agencies should address the Company, at 
Chicago. 

The Lawn. 

Often, in this month, it is seasonable to roll 
the lawn before the softness of the thaw goes 
away. 

Use a fork in digging around perennial plants. 
These, if they have stood three or four years, are 
better dug up and replanted. 

In trimming shrubbery those that flower out 
of last year’s wood, should not be cut severely. 
The Wiegela are of this class. Those that flower 
from young wood should be closely trimmed. 
The Althea, Mock Orange, Tea, China, Bourbon 
and Noisette roses are of this class, 


The Truck Garden. 
Get that hot-bed started. 
Send for northern grown sugar corn for seed 
this spring. 
It is money thrown away to attempt to grow 





vegetables without heavy manuring and thorough 
cultivation. 

Climax tomato is a real accession. We have 
tried it, and confidently recommend it for home 
use.—S. R.S., Farmington, Del. 

Allen’s seed drill and wheel hoe is a great 
labor saving machine. We have used it three 
years to our entire satisfaction. 

Should the frost come out during the month 
the truck patch should be manured and plowed 
to save time and labor in the spring when the 
busy season comes. 


Purdy has truited the Gregg raspberry one 
year and could not see that the fruit was any 
larger or the plants more productive than the 
Mammoth Cluster. They are somewhat firmer 
and are black, without the brownish appearance 
of the latter. 


For productive capacity no potato equals the 
Peerless. We should like to hear of a farmer 
who cannot get more of the Peerless from an acre 
than of any other kind. 


Waat variety of blackberries yield best and 
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GARDEN CITY RIDING OR WALKING CULTIVATOR, 


how many bushels per acre will grow on rich, 
well cultivated soil. What do the plants cost 
per thousand ?—A. Smith, Herford Co., Md. 
Will William Parry answer? 

One of the best red raspberries is the Reliance. 
As the truckers in the Spring Garden market last 
summer said, “it is ‘the boss’ berry.” The fruit 


THE PHILADELPHIA SEED SOWER, 


looks like that of the Philadelphia, but is larger 
and the plant is hardier and more prolific. 
Ezra Stokes, of Berlin, N.J., says that the only 
safe plan with new fruits is to try each kind and 
learn which seems suited to soil and climate. We 
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have further notes from E.S., which we shall use. 
Mr. Stokes, it will be remembered, had remark- 
able success with the Crescent seedling strawberry 
last year. 

Last year, Wm. G. Burke, of Delaware Co., 
wrote us: ‘‘ We are now eating sugar corn of a 
kind bought from Dreer, under the name of 
Triumph. It is delicious. I planted seven or 
eight kinds.” Just so; our readers should get 
this variety the coming spring. 

Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J., name _.best 
strawberries for main crop, for light soil, Charles 
Downing, Seth Boyden, Wilson, Agriculturist ; 
for loamy soil, Monarch, Charles Downing, Seth 
Boyden, Wilson, Agriculturis€; for heavy soil, 
Monarch, Jucunda, Triumph de Gand, Seth Boy- 
den and Charles Downing. For late berries they 
name Kentucky, Col. Cheney, Capt. Jack, Presi- 
dent Wilder and Triumph de Gand. 

The onion maggot is avoided by sprinkling 
four quarts of salt to the square rod, at this time, 
where the onion patch is to be next spring. We 
are only told that this is so. Speaking of onions : 
in clearing the seed from the chaff rub the heads 

until the seed is out, when 
by throwingall ina backet 
of water the good seed will 
separate from the chaif 
and poor seed and sink. 
Smith gooseberry was 
originated a few years ago 
by Dr. Smith, of Windsor, 
Vt. Itis well represented 
by the cut on the next 
page. 
grower 
bearer. 
a large size, often an inch 
in diameter. They are of 
a pale yellow color when 
ripe and of excellent 


It is a strong, fine 
and an abundant 
The berries attain 


flavor. Being a native of 
this country we believe it 
does not have the tendency 
= to mildew that the English 
“ varieties have. 

As sceds rapidly de- 
generate unless kept up by special culture, too 
great pains can hardly be exercised in securing 
them of ,well known excellence. Seeds from the 
far North are earlier than the same varieties 
south, and grown south only as far as lower Dela- 
ware, become about one week later every year 
grown. Crosby’s early corn, obtained from 
Canada, ripened for us three weeks earlier than 
when planted from seed grown from the same 
corn two years afterwards, planted on the same 
day of April. It was the same with Early Min- 

nesota and also with Early Rose potatoes. 
Again we deem it our duty to commend the 
Paragon and Acme tomatoes. We still hear their 
praises sung by those who have grown them. 
Mr. R. F. Garwood, of Burlington county, N. J., 
last year grew six hundred bushels upon one acre 
and sold the crop to a commission house in this 
city at nearly double the ruling market price for 
tomatoes. This is his statement made to us on 
the 14th of last month. Mr. B. F. Young, of 
Marley, Md., asks us where seed can be obtained. 
We presume of nearly all the seedsmen ; we know 
that Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., this city, 
has seed of both varieties. There is a possibility, 
of course, that in some soils and latitudes the 
Paragon and Acme may not develope as they do 
here. This possibility must be considered in ob- 
taining ove va wr >. "honrg vegetables and fruits. 


The Orchard. 


Pruning and cultivating fruit trees requires 
a good judgment and mechanical skill. Of the 
twelve months February is the best for pruning 
yeach trees, April for pear and apple trees, and 
Novenber for grape-vines. When peach trees 
are set out all the branches should be cut off and 
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the top cut down to three feet, leaving only a 
smoothly trimmed cane. The first pruning re- 
quired is a good hardy or well gloved hand to 
. rub off all the buds excepting three or four at 
the top and about equal distances apart. The 
vigilant grower is now master of the position and 
can with little labor give the growing tree its 
proper shape—that of an inverted umbrella, with 
about four branches. All limbs that tend to cross 
each other and all dead limbs should be removed. 
If of large size, even when trimmed in 
February, it is better to apply to the fresh 
cut a solution of boiled linseed oil, or 
better, gum shellac in alcohol—half a 
pound of shellacgn a pint of alcohol will 
go a great way. The saving of the juices 
of the tree will more than pay the labor 
and expense. 
Experience has taught us to avoid two 
things strongly recommended ten years 
ago, viz: starting the main branches two 
feet from the ground and shortening the 
branches by cutting off the ends. Never 
do it. Cultivation is essential to grow- 
ing peaches, pears or apples, and when 
the branches grow low you cannot culti- 
vate close to the trees conveniently. In 
pruning cut off all drooping branches that 
will be in the way of the horse. 
To secure early fruit plow the trees in 
March or April, turning the soil away 
from the trees to let air, sunlight and 
heat into the roots. Reverse the plowing 
in the fall to keep the roots warm. Well 
rotted manure may be applied any time. 
Phosphates and potash —essentials to 
successful peach growing— should be 
applied in March or April, broadcast at 
some distance around the tree, half a 
pound to the tree. This application is 
for bearing trees, after they are three 
years old. 
in orchard set out upon the follow- 
ing plan, the apples and standard pears being re- 
spectfully 30 feet apart, will contain per acre 48 
apple trees, 35 standard pears and 82 dwarf pears : 


A DA 

D 8S D 

A D 

D Ss D 

A DA 
Standard—D, Dwarf Pear. 


A 


A, Apple—s, 


This plan is recommended by William Parry, 
of Cinnaminson, N. J. Thedwarf trees will pro- 
duce fruit long before the Standard trees come 
into bearing ; the Standard pears being upright 
growers will not, located as they are, interfere 
with the apple trees. When the latter come into 
bearing the dwarf trees will be nearly done and 
can be removed. Where land is high in price 
the custom is, among thrifty orchardists, to fill 
up between the rows of trees with blackberries, 
raspberries and strawberries, and, with liberal 


manuring, grow profitable crops all the while | 


the fruit trees are coming to maturity, and at the 
same time lay the foundation for future boun- 
teous crops of apples and pears. 


in old orchard may be renovated by care- 
ful pruning, scaling, washing bodies in weak 
lye, cutting and removing to the composting res- 
ervoir all the turf within a circle whose semi-di- 
diameter must be at least eight feet from the trunk 
of the tree, then covering this sodless space with 
300 or 400 weight of good manure to each tree, 
and a mulch of straw and weeds, etc., on top of 
that. This method has succeeded so well in one 
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case that one succeeding crop of apples paid the 
whole expense. 

In selecting apple trees choose thrifty two 
or three year olds, and of kinds that grow and 
bear well in your own vicinity. Those varieties 
that do well in New York and Eastern 
states do not often give satisfaction when planted 
here. The following sorts of apples are suited to 
Chester county, Penna.—Early Harvest, Red 
Astrachan, Porter, Grayenstein, Jefferis, Smoke- 


west 


SMITH’S IMPROVED GOOSEBERRY. 


house, White Doctor, Maiden’s Blush, Smith’s 
Cider, Fallawater, York Imperial, Nottingham 
Brown, and a few others perhaps, but the above 
twelve kinds are among the best. Give orchards 
a good top-dressing with manure during the win- 
ter and it will pay better than railroad stocks. 

Malvern, Pa. J.A. BR. 

The size, beauty, keeping qualities, and great 
productiveness of the Ewalt, entitle it to a very 
high standing amongst apples for this section, but 
root grafted trees are tender. Top-grafted on 
hardy seedlings, we have no more profitad!z 
fruit—JoHN C. MCALLISTER. 

[This idea of top-grafting seedlings is the pro- 
per one and ought to be largely adopted.—Ep.] 

In selecting old apple and pear trees for the 
purpose of grafting, care should be exercised to 
take only those that retain their foliage late in 
the autumn. This is very important, Major 
Freas says. 

Scions for spring grafting should be cut when 
the sap is most stagnant and when the branches 
are not frozen. Bury the lower ends in sand or 
earth in a cool cellar until ready for use. 

Those who intend to cultivate the pear had 
better carefully read the article of Samuel C. 
Moon, on the second page. We consider his list 
of varieties first-rate. 

Grafting may be commenced the latter part 
of this month, if the weather is mild, especially 
cherry trees, which succeed best when grafted 
early. 

“Cultivation first, swine next and mulching 
third in the orchard is, in my experience, the 
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proper thing.”—Mr. Dorr, Manchester, Mich. 
Ht is a mistake, we think, to shelter orchards 
in the Middle states. A sunny, warm exposure 
brings out the buds to be nipped by late frosts. 
One of the best fertilizers for orchards is 
potash, and one of the best ways to apply it is in 
the shape of wood ashes. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


THE FARM ANNUAL, 
1879, of Blooded Live Stoc k, 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 

® Fancy Poultry, Eggs for Hatch- 


ing, Etc., with Two samples Improv ed Farm 
Seeds sent to any address free of charge. 
TLEE BURPEE & CO., 
221 Church St., Phila., Pa. 
Our box of 9 Pkts Vegetable and Farm Seeds, worth $1., 
sent for 25 cents in stamps; 10 pkts. Choicest 
Flower Seeds for 25 cents. 


FRUIT TREES! 


SHADE TREES, SMALL FRUITS, ETC. 

APPLE TREES, 25 cts. each ; $15 to $18 per 100. 

PEAR TREES, extra size , 50 cts. each ; & per dozen, 

GRAPE-VINES very fine, 25 to 50 cts.’each ; $2 to $4 Doz. 

SHADE TREES, 50 cts. to 31.50 each. 

EVERGREENS ofall kinds, sizes and prices. 

OSAGE ORANGE Hedging, $3.50 per 1000; $15 per 5000. 
An immense stock of Arbor-viti for he dging very cheap. 

Send for Descrpitive Catalogue, just published. 
WILLIAM H. MOON, 

MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Glenwood Nurseries. 
GRAPE- VINES, 
Descriptive Cata- 


R BLACKBERRIES, 
ds) errie FRUIT TREES, &c. 
5 logue sent free. S. C. DECOU, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 
£ 33 
: Queen of the Market, 


The Largest, handsomest, Best, Hardy Red Raspberry ; 
3 inches round and very productive. Carries best and sells 
best. Send for catalogues. Address 


WILLIAM PARRY, CINNAMINSON, } N. J. 


WEST JERSEY NURSERIES, 


WOODBURY, N, J. 


GIBSON & BENNETT, 
1,000,000 EARLY PROLIFICand RELIANCE RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS. 200,0000 CINDELELLA and CON- 
TINENTAL STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Millions of other 
Plants, Trees, &c. New Descriptive Circular now ready. 


s SEEDS, PLANTS, 


We sell all S inds of FLOWE : 

and VEGETABLE SEEDS at 

(FIVE CENTS per paper. 

Our Half-Dime packets of 

choice seed are planted by 

thousands in all parts of 

America. Send for beautifully 

illustrated catalogue, free to 

all. New and Rare Bulbs and Plants, at extremely low 
prices. The following sent by mail, postpaid. Remit cur- 
rency or postage stamps: 4 beautiful L ilies, different sorts, 
named, 50 cts.; 9 Gladiolus, 9 splendid sorts, named. 55 c.s.; 

12 choice mixed ge 50 cts.; 12 Doub le Tubero ses, 80¢. 

ALL FINE LARGE BULBS. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, “Queens, N. ¥. 


Our large Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
for 1879 mailed FREE TO ALL. Contains the Tatest 
Novelties and hn full Standard Lists. IT WILL PAY 


YOU TO SEND FOR Ir. BENSON, MAULE & CO. 
223 Church St., Philada., Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EV ER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by a 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $3; 
26 for $4; 35 for $55 ris) for $10; 100 for $13. 
4a3- Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture — 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





HOME TOPICS, No. 22. 
BY FAITH. 

The subject of house help on the farm is one 
that has frequently been discussed in agricultural 
and other papers, but almost invariably from a 
Northern point of view; Bridgets and Katrinas 
have been berated, and farmers’ wives advised to 
do without them as far as possible. Good advice, 
I suppose, where half a dozen acres or so make 
a farm; but at the South and West, where such 
farms could be clipped from the corner of one 
field and not missed, the question is not how to 
get along without help, but how many women 
are necessary to do the work. It may be only 
one, or two, three or four may be required, but 
they are as needful to the conduct of the farm as 
the field hands. In what were, during the war, 
called Border States, a complication arises which 
I wish to explain, not with any idea that I can 
straighten it, but hoping that somebody else may 
see and announce the way out. Previous to that 
time the colored people, male and female, were 
the sole dependence for farm labor in these states ; 
nor was there lack of either. Even those who did 
not own slaves had no difficulty in hiring from 
their masters, cooks and house girls thoroughly 
trained, and glad of such promotion, while the 
free negroes were anxious to “bind out” their 
daughters to some respectable family, and thus 
secure for them the training which they could 
not have at home. Since the Emancipation 
there has been, of course, no compulsory educa- 
tion of young colored girls in the work by which 
they must earn their living, and even sensible 
colored people regard “ binding out ” as savoring 
so much of slavery that it is almost impossible 
to obtain sufficient claim upon a child to pay for 
the trouble of training it. As the result few girls 
know anything about the duties assigned to them, 
nor do they care to learn. If one can obtain 
enough money to buy a cheap, showy dress, hat 
and cloak, a gay ribbon, and some plated jewel- 
ry, she is content; not one in ten will supply 
herself with sufficient warm underclothing. For 
some years their great object seemed to be to keep 
moving every few months, in the direction of the 
city ; the tales of want and distress from these 
centres for the last few years have rather checked 
this tide however; most of them marry young 
and afterwards hire only by the day. 

With colored men and boys it is entirely dif- 
ferent ; they seldom show any desire to go to the 
city, where the only work offered them is as hard 
as and less constant than that on the farm; their 
main object is to be as good hands as possible, so 
that they can secure comfortable homes, or when 
married, high wages; consequently there are few 
farms where colored men are not employed almost 
exclusively. There may be a white man for fore- 
man, dairyman or hostler, and in most villages 
there are some who are ready to help in busy 
times. 

Now, I take it for granted that where much 
coarse cooking is to be done, the farmers’ wife 
will prefer to do the housework and sewing her- 
self and hire a cook, rather than go into the 
kitchen ; but who can she obtain to do the cook- 
ing for the force I have described? Irish and 
Germans havea strong prejudice against the col- 
ored race, not manifesting itself much among the 





men in their casual meeting, but it is almost im- 
possible to obtain a girl of either nationality who 
will cook for and wait on a farm force of negroes ; 
I have had a nice Irish gir] to tell me, at the end 
of a month, that she would like to stay with me 
but “ couldn’t stand thim naygers ”; nor is the 
case bettered where some white men are em- 
ployed, for the girl will show partiality, and so 
make discontent among the men. At the North, 
I reckon, American girls or women can be some- 
times hired, but here girls of the poorer classes 
feel it beneath them to occupy places which are 
open as well to colored girls, nor are they more 
willing than foreigners to work with those whom 
they consider utterly unfit associates. A great 
difficulty in employing white house help is that 
the girl must in leisure times, evenings, etc., be 
admitted to the family circle, or left to the com- 
panionship of the colored men in the kitchen; 
this latter alternative would neither be offered, 
nor submitted to, by respectable people in this 
part of the country, and an extra light and fire 
is rather expensive. 

I have often wondered if people living where 
negro “hands” are unknown, have any idea of 
the difficulties I have stated, and hope the matter 
may be talked over, though I hardly expect aught 
but time to bring their solution. — 


IS s 
KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 1. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

In selecting the above heading for these com- 
munications, I am running a very great risk of 
never having them read. Nobody expects there 
is much thinking worth speaking of going on in 
the kitchen. It is a place that is more and more 
shunned as civilization advances. Women shun 
it because there is a field of labor there not con- 
genial to them ; and men because they never sup- 
pose that inside of the calico that cooks their 
dinners could be a mind comprehensive enough 
to converse with them on the great business 
schemes which absorbs them and their money. 
What do women know about business, say they. 
And we might from the way the world moves at 
present turn round and ask, what do men know 
about it? Give us an equal start and maybe we 
might crawl out of the little end of the horn as 
quickly as they do. 

As the FARM JOURNAL circulates principally 
among farmers, and as farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters live and move and exert their best talents and 
capabilities in the kitchen, I propose to show the 
importance of the place. Why, it is the very 
seat of life and of love. We all have to eat to live, 
and it is the kitchen that turns out the provender. 
Where is there a bond strong enough to draw 
the family cirele together on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, if it were not for the turkey? We 
would not cherish the memories of our mothers 
as we do, had they never made us good things to 
eat. Nor would our husbands regard us with 
the all-engrossing affection they do, if we were not 
able to fill up with toothsome victuals that un- 
explored realm situated under the lower vest 
pockets. When we look back through the long 
vista of years to our forefathers and mothers, 
when kitchen served as dining-room, sitting- 
room, parlor and all; remembering that out of 
these humble homes came honest, sterling men 
and women, who had imbibed their love of truth 
and virtue as they played around the log fire, 
watching their mother and assisting her in the 
humble preparation of their daily food, and drink- 
ing in from time to time her words of wisdom as 
circumstances and events called them out: it 
seems in calling up these by-gone pictures that 
there is no place that can compare in vital im- 
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portance to the kitchen fireside. I have been 
there myself and that is why I can give you the 
facts. I have sat in the open chimney corner 
and seen the fish sizzle in the long-handled fry- 
ing-pan, my mother’s hand steadying it, and 
listened to her plans and inventions to prepare 
relishable food from inexpensive material. I 
have seen her personal sacrifices, refurbishing 
this or doing without that in order to keep a 
balance in the family purse, and giving to her 
children examples of cheerful industry and thrift, 
and in gentle, loving words little lessons in hu- 
mility and truth that would the world at large 
practice, would keep it in the straight, narrow 
way forevermore. And out of this home have 
come boys every one of whom has earned by his 
own honest labor good homes of comfort. It was 
mother who did it, for my father, like too many 
men, could always find money to supply his own 
wants and wishes. There are thousands to-day 
doing just the same for their families as my 
mother did for hers. Then will it be 
“Kitchen Thoughts” are of no account, that 
it don’t matter what a woman thinks when she 
is bustling about washing and baking ? 

But let these remarks suffice for a prelude to 
the thoughts I shall from time to time record a8 
they present themselves while I am about my 
daily kitchen duties. I said to Frank, (he’s the 
man that owns me,) ‘I am going to soar into a 
higher sphere—I am going to write for the paper, 
and tell all about our kitchen, how we do, and 
what we think, and other people can compare 
it with theirs. Won’t that be interesting?” 
“TImmensely so, my darling jewel,” said he, 
“immensely so. But your story will fall far 
short of the reality. You can’t get in all the 
confusion, can you? Old boots, frozen swill 
pails, dirty aprons, flowers, boiled cabbage and 
eats won’t go together grammatically, will 
they ?”? Frank always commences “ 
when he has anything hateful to say. 


said 


spooney ” 





Games for the Young. 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 

Young people must have amusements and re- 
laxations of some kind ; this proposition all will 
admit, and it only remains for parents and 
guardians to decide what recreations it is best 
to place within their reach. Particularly is it 
desirable to consider this question carefully 
where there are boys in the family. 
not so readily wander away from the fireside in 
the long evenings or on rainy days, and sewing, 
knitting and crocheting keep them busy and con- 
tented while time hangs idly upon their brothers’ 
hands. 

Good books are well enough in their place, but 
boys between twelve and eighteen do not, asa 
general rule, care to read much of the time; so 
in addition to books let there be games enough 
about the house to make home more attractive 
than the store or the bar-room. Chess and check- 
ers are good old games, which are worth as much 
in the way of mental discipline as some of the 
higher mathematics, and home-made boards and 
men will answer as well as those purchased. 
Quoits is a game which many object to because 
of its associations, but it is purely a contest of 
skill and is itself as harmless as croquet. The 
game of Authors, and other games upon the same 
plan, are both interesting and instructive. 

Perhaps there is no amusement concerning 
which there is more divergence of opinion be- 
tween young folks and their elders than the 
various games of cards. Doubtless many a man 
has been ruined by his passion for gambling, but 


in nine cases out of ten those who are thus ruined : 


Girls can- 
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learned to play in some shed or hay mow, | Soft gingerbread is made thus; One egg, 


and not in the family sitting-room. An occa- 


| one cup of molassess, two-thirds cup of each 


sional game of whist with father and mother | melted butter and sour milk, one teaspoonful 


looking on or participating, is as harmless as it 
is restful and amusing; and if your boys play 
boys play cards at all, (and three-fourths of them 
do,) by all means let them play at home. 

And now before leaving the subject, one word 
to the young folks who may read this article. 
“ Honor thy father and thy mother” is a com- 
mand which is just as binding to-day as when 
Moses first read it from the tablets of stone ; and 
h wever right it may be for others, any game of 
which your parents disapprove is wrong for you. 


- 


Let the weeds grow in the garden, let the holes 
in the heels of your husband’s foot-rags go un- 
darned, let the sage go ungathered, let the chil- 
dren’s shoes go two Sundays without blacking, 
let the hens sit four weeks on one wooden egg— 
but keep your dishcloths clean. 

I believe in giving some good food to the 
mind every day of one’s life, though the kitchen 
floor has not been scrubbed for a fortnight, or the 
parlor windows rubbed for a month.—MARY 
WAGER-FISHER. 

Will our young readers ascertain how many 
words can be formed from the letters composing 
the word “ Constantinople” ? Our Bessie, with 
a little help, made considerably over one hundred. 

Some boys are born tired and have an inher- 
ent dislike for farm work or any other kind of 
physical labor. There is no use of preaching to 
such boys to “stick to the farm,” for they won’t 
do it and oughtn’t to. Many such fellows have 
the making of bank presidents and millionaire 
merchants ; the truth is human life in our cities 
would soon sink into decay were it not that fresher 
blood is constantly infused into its arteries of 
trade and business from this unfailing source. 

What is the testimony of our readers in regard 
to carpet-sweepers? Who that has tried them 
will answer? 

Those who use cream of tartar should rather 
obtain it of the druggist than the grocer. Though 
the cost per ounce is greater, a purer article is 
obtained. 

What has become of “ Arno,” who used to 
write such good things for the ‘‘ Household” ? 


How To Do Things. 


Holding \amp chimneys in the steam of the 
tea-kettle will aid in cleaning them. 

See that the beef and pork are always under 
brine, and that the brine is kept sweet and clean. 

Lamps will have a less disagreeable smell if 
you dip your wick-yarn in strong vinegar and 
dry it. 

f potato, cut in two, dipped in wood ashes, 
will take the rust spots off of knives when noth- 
ing else will. 

Woolens should be washed in very hot suds 
and not rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. 
Never iron flannels. 

Equal parts of sweet oil and turpentine make 
an excellent furniture polish. So writes L. E.G., 
of Mt. Laurel, N. J. She has used it for several 
years. 

Celery will keep fresh and crisp several days 
if the bunches are wrapped around with wet 
cloths. This is much better than to stand the 
butts in water. 

Those who make candles will find it a great 
improvement to steep the wicks in lime-water 
and saltpetre and dry them. The flame is clearer 
and the tallow will not run. 








saleratus, one dessert spoonful of ginger, and 
two and one-half cups of flour. 

Britannia ware should be first rubbed gently 
with a woolen cloth and sweet oil; then washed 
in warm water suds and rubbed with soft leather 
and whiting. Thus treated it will retain its 
beauty to the last. 


Cold cream for sore lips and chapped hands 
may be made by mixing two ounces of oil of 
almonds, one ounce of spermaceti, one drachm of 
white wax, and melting them together; add rose- 
water to perfume the cream. 


Vow we have it: Ground cloves will drive 
away ants if scattered about places infested by 
them ; S. C. Moon says so. If it will also drive 
away silver moths some housekeepers would like 
to know it. We should like our friends to try 
this remedy and report. 


To bake eggs.—Put saucers in the oven for 
a few minutes to heat; then put into each one a 
small piece of butter, and cover the saucer with 
it. Break two eggs into each saucer; put into 
the oven for a few moments, until the whites are 
set, and serve in the saucers. They are very nice. 

Every housewife should have a chamois 
skin for cleaning windows and the like. These 
skins may be wet and if washed with cold 
water and plenty of soap and rinsed thoroughly 
in cold, clear water, will remain soft and pliable. 
They are obtainable at drug stores. 


@ woman cannot tie up a bundle neatly, and 
the main reason is she uses too much paper. A 
wrapper should never be more than broad enough 
to be folded over the ends of the objects inclosed ; 
its length is a matter to be decided by the number 
of thicknesses thought best to protect the con- 
tents of the parcel. 


Beeswax, rosin and tallow melted together 
and applied warm two or three times will render 
the farmer’s winter boots waterproof. Ifthe boots 
have become “ foxy red,” or gray, by being out 
long in the slush, tincture of acetate of iron, made 
by putting old nails into a bottle of vinegar fora 
day or two, shaking occasionally, will restore 
the original black color. This preparation should 
always be kept on hand to color the toes of chil- 
dren’s shoes when the blacking is worn off. Apply 
grease afterwards, not before, the color is restored. 


Vannie, in the Germantown Telegraph, gives 
this recipe for buckwheat cakes, which was 
handed down by a great aunt, an old Quaker 
lady of Chester county, Pa.: One teapcupful of 
corn meal, two of wheat flour, four of buckwheat, 
two teaspoonsful of salt; mix all up with suffi- 
cient warm water to make a pouring batter, then 
add a teacupful of yeast. Let it rise over night, 
keeping it warm. Bake in the morning. Leave 
a pint of batter to set again, and you do not 
need any more yeast the whole winter. Keep it 
cool when not wanted. It may happen that the 
batter gets sour, if so add, just before baking, one 
teaspoonful of baking soda, dissolved in a teacup 
of cold water, stir and bake immediately. They 
will be light, palatable and more wholesome 
than when made of all buckwheat. 


Hygienic Hints. 


“ Be timely wise, 
With health all pleasure lies, 

Beware of any “anti-fat” medicines. <A 
person’s avoirdupois can be best regulated by the 
diet. The use of fruit and the vegetables—the 
potato excepted—with lean meats, fish and bread, 
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in moderate amounts, the avoidance of sugar, 
with physical exercise, will reduce over-fat peo- 
ple to the proper size and weight. 

Contrive to have the sleeping room over a 
room that has a fire in it, and let the stove-pipe 
pass through the intermediate ceiling and through 
a drum, in the bed-room. It is not only more 
comfortable, but more healthy to sleep in an at- 
mosphere slightly heated in these arctic nights. 


For a sore throat, caused by a cold, wrap the 
neck in a wet cloth, over which tie a flannel ban- 
dage. Ifthe throat is sore internally, put a piece 
of gum camphor into the month on going to bed 
and let it slowly dissolve in the mouth.—S. R.S. 

Frosted feet are cured by applying a mustard 
plaster to the affected part until they burn well, 
but not to raise a blister, repeating the operation 
until the cure is affected. This has been satis- 
factorily tested by our correspondent, M. R. A. 

Persons who suffer from a cold in the shoulder 
and breast will find it add much to their comfort 
to baste soft, thick wrapping paper inside the 
linings of their dresses. 

Pin worms in children are dislodged by in- 
jections of salt water. A plain diet, eaten regu- 
larly, consisting partly of fruit, will tend toward 
safety from this trouble. 

In sleeping in a cold room, establish the 
the habit of breathing through the nose, and 
never with the mouth open. 

The best anodyne is muscular activity in the 
open air; only the hard worker can enjoy sound, 
sweet sleep. 

Vigorous bathing with strong salt water, (use 
rock salt,) is good for rheumatism. 

2Vever begin a journey until the breakfast has 
been eaten. 

2Vever lean with the back upon anything that 
is cold. 

Floral Notes. 

Vick’s Floral Magazine is both “good and 
beautiful, and but $1.25 a year. 

Meehan says there is nothing like coal oil to 
destroy all kinds of insects. A very little—just 
enough to make a colored scum on the surface of 
a tub of water is enough, and in this the insect 
ecvered plant may be dipped, inverting the pot 
and plunging only the plant, and not the pot 
of course. If too much oil is used the plant may 
be injured. 


To get two or more flowers of the Calla lily 
from each blooming sheath, as soon as the first 
flower is cut or begins to wither, pull the stalk 
down through the open sheath clear to the bot- 
tom and there cut if off. There will be found 
another bud just back of the old stalk which will 
grow up very quickly if it has not been injured 
or kept back too long. Callas to bloom free 
should not be in large pots, norin very rich soil. 
Keep the roots cramped and give them plenty of 
water and heat. 

Flower Seeds.—Any lady reader sending us 
$1,00 will get the FARM JOURNAL one year 
and one dollar’s worth of flower seeds, in packets, 
from Vick’s. First send to Vick for a catalogue 
and then order seeds of us. Of course no seeds 
are better than those sent out by James Vick. 


By S. C. M.—Azaleas, camelias, fuchsias and 
callas will be in bloom and should be liberally 
watered with tepid water. A solution of guano 
will be beneficial. Cuttings of all kinds of sum- 
mer blooming plants may be put in sand in pots 
or boxes. Seeds of pansy, sweet alyssum, and 
other annuals may be sown in the hot-bed or in 
boxes in the house, and started for early planting 
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out in the spring. omy the insects off of the 
plants in the house by fumigating with tobacco 
smoke or by frequently syringing with tobacco 
water, whale oil soapsuds, Paris Green or helle- 
bore water. 

Modes and Manners. 

The wedding ring is worn on the third finger. 
Formerly the engagement ring was worn on the 
first finger of the left hand, but the custom now 
is to wear it on the third finger—the same as the 
wedding ring. 

The slreve is undoubtedly one of the most 
important points with regard to the toilet. It 
should be in harmony wiih the whole, both as to 
shape and garniture, so a simple dress requires a 
simple sleeve. 

False hair has gone out of fashion. Let there 
be a proclamation for national thanksgiving! 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper saneliee them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


y OB SALE.—Printing Press, bed 6!;x10's in., in 
complete runningorder. Will be sold at a bargain. 
Address, , With stamp, G. F. C., Office Farm Journal, Phila. 


I 250 Note-heads,$1.35; 250 Envel’ pes,31.20; 
250 Business Cards, $1. 20; 250 Bill-he ads, 
“31, 60 ; 1000 Statements, $1.80: 10,000 Cir- 


culars, $8.25. Bottom prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Good stock used and no amateur printing. Send 3-c. 
stamp for estimates. Enterprise Print. Co., 755 Erie 
St.,3d Ward, Phila., Pa. Reference, Editor Farm Journal. 


FOR ~ A T E A Choice Tobacco 

e e and Grazing Farm of 
48625 acres, half cleared, 50 acres well set in clover. Spring 
or running streams in every field—good improvements. 
Brick house, 10 rooms, in white oak grove, 90 large trees, °; 
mile from railroad station, Louisa C, H., Va., where there 
are three churches, schools, etc. Health ‘of the section un- 
surpassed. WIHIl divide well into fivejor{more farms. all 
fronting on public road, All questions answered promptly. 

Dr. R. N. HUDSON, Louisa C. H., Virginia. 


CANSAS. 


JIOR AN INV is MENT, at 8, 9 and 10 per cent. per an- 
A’ num, semi-anuually, in Kansas Coupon Mort- 
gages, (than which there is no better security in the 
world), or A FARM that will produce as much without 
fertilizers, and one-half the labor, as a Pennsylvania farm, 

(4oVSAS IS THE PLACE. 

For INVESTMENTS in large or small sums, or LAND 

in large or small tracts, apply to 
SMITH & THOMAS, 
Questions cheerfully answered. North Topeka, Kas. 

REFERENCES—John J. Brock, Doylestown, Ra.; Chas. 
Messenger, Chalfont, Pa.; Henry P. Ely, L ahaska, Pa.: 
Judge D. Newlin Fell, Phila., Pa., and Lukens Thom: 1s, 
Lumberville, Pa, 


Heebner’s Horse 
With Patent 


Level Tread and Speed Regulator. 

Heebner’s Improved Threshing and Clean- 
ing Machine. \ve cuallenge the world to produce a 
Power Thresher and Cleaner that will do as much work 
with less labor for the horse than our Patent Level Tread 
Power and Giant Thresher and Cleaner will do. Send for 

Illustated Circular. HEEBNER & SONS, 
Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


Early Ohio Seed Potatoes, 


Earlier, better and more productive than Rose, $2.25 per 
bus.; $1.25 half bus.; 75 cts. peck. Shipped in new bags, 
B. F. DUNCAN, Marshallton, Del. 


pt ecg WORKER. 


The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
vente d. Works 30 lbs. 


Powers, 


working out 
and mixing 
AGENTS 

Send for 


F shesweahiy 
buttermilk 
|} in the salt. 
| WANTED. 

ht cire <s ur. 


Eighteenth St., 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
Grist pase 


oO 
FRENCH BUHR STONE 
Portable Millis for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, etc. Price 
from $80 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mill very cheap. 
NORDYEE & MARMON CO. 
Indiazapolis, Ind. 


A. H. REID, 6 N. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STRAWBERRY, 


Blackberry and Raspberry plants, Currant bushes, Gnu: 
Vines, &c., at prices to suit the times. Descriptive Price- 
list free. Address Ss. J. ALLIS, Erie, Pa. 


WILKINSON’S 


WINTER PEAR. 


A native seedling of Peoria county, Illinois. It 
is forty years old. It has not yet blighted or 
winter-killed in the least. It has borne 100 bus, 
in the last four years, Its time of ripening is from 
December to April. The quality is sweet, juicy 
and good when ripe. Trees for sale by 

A. H. GASTON Lacon, Kills. 


Seeds, Plants, Crees, 


Our combined CATALOGUE OF FLOWER and VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS, GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS, 
FRUIT and SHADE TREES and EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBS, SMALL FRUITS, &c., mailed to any address. 

CROMWELL & CONGDON, 
51 Lig 


tht St., 
GOOD CURE FOR HARD TIMES! 
A PLANTATION OF EARLY PROLIFIC and RELI- 
ANCE Raspberries. Plants FOR SALE; 
200,000 Cinderella, 100,000 and Continental 
Strawberry Plants. Millions of other Plants, Trees, etc. 
Everything new, novel, and rare. Prices low. Send 
for Descriptive Circular to 
GIBSON & BENNETT, 

Nurserymen and Fruit Growers, Woodbury, N. J. 


Baltimore, Md. 


|The ACME 


L 05 MATES 
VARIETIES— ) PARAGON 


speeds by mail, postpaid, 15 ets pakcets; two pkts., 
25 cts. For description of these very popular sorts we 
refer you to the Sept. and Dec. 78 and Jan. 79 Nos. of this 
paper; also our Annual Seed Catalogue (sent free on appli- 
c ‘ation). It contains certificates from H. A. Dreer, Phila. 
H. Gregory, Mass., Bliss & Sons, N. Y., J. H. Klippart, 
On and many others. It is important to get 
seed from Headquarters. 
$200 Reward! offered to any one 
better tomatoes. Address the originator. 
A, W. LIVINGSTON, 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 


sroducing two 
I 


(Near Columbus.) 
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CREAMERY. SUTTER 


The Cooley Creamer saves 
as much labor in the Dairy 
as the Reaper in the Field. 
Makes more and better 

sutter than any other 
known processs, with less 
expense. $250. The highest 
award at International 
Fair at New York Dec. 2--7 
for best butter made in this 
county was given Hiram 
Smith, Sheboygan, Wis 
His butter was made by 
the Cooley process. 

. : The first premium for 
best butter mé le in n New York State was awarded John 8, 
Murray, Delhi, N. Y., at same fair. Mr. Murray’s butter 
was also made by the Cooley process. Send stamp for 
circular to 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


CU , 
gL ALLENS, taxiket O° 


THE IXL FEED MILL 


and lever powers owned by farmers. Its work will give en- 
tire satisfaction, both for quality and speed. Send for full 
descriptive circulars, with testimonials and samples of 
meal, stating the powers you wish to use 

IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS IN VARIETY. 


CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 


Over 15.000 in 
use. 


is yin adapted 
to the ordinary tread 


THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels per 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of — with 
the same powe 
All Feed Mills of 
similar construction to 
the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. S. Court has 
affirmed our right to 
u these Patents, and we 
caution all ps arties ags ainst buying Feed Mills that infringe 
on said Patents. 

For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed C —— — Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., addr 

HALLE NGE MILL CO., BATAvia, ILLS. 


THE PHILAD ELPHIA 


BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


for Sowing all Varieties 

of Grain and Grass Seeds 
also Fertilizers. 

No.1 Machine averages 12 

to 15 acres perhour. No.2 

Machine (see cut), from 4 to 

6. Atthe same time sow- 

ing better and far more 

“evenly than by any other 

“. method. Send for circular, 

: Agents want a ine every county. 

BENSON, MAULE & Cco., 

Man't’s Agts., 225 Church Xt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

i? &e., 

. REED & Co., 


with name, postpaid, 
Nassua, N. Y. 


c ‘ards, Chromo, 
scents, GEO, 


dO} 
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The 1 most tfiorougt ORGANIZATION 


IN America for exe culing 
WW OLAS 
MAIL DEPARTMENT for 
SdiNpules § suppltes 


GRAND DEPOT. 





13?°S" CHESTNUT 7MARKET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
and by return mail SAMPLES AND 


1S THE 


AT THE GRAND DeéEpor 
Tue GREAT 


DRY GooDs & 





PRICES WiLL BE SENT OF ANYTHING ? 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAHLON CARVER answers query, How to De- 
stroy Sheep Ticks. Hesays: “ The most simple 
and effective remedy I ever applied was flour of 
sulphur. This acts altogether on the blood. 
Catch the lambs, open the wool carefully on the 
neck and apply about one teaspoonful of the flour 
of sulphur; close up the wool carefully. On 
grown sheep double the quantity. Do not allow 
the sheep to get wet after applying for some 
weeks—the effect would be hurtful. I have 
sheared twenty-five large sheep after applying 
this remedy without finding but very few of these 
pests on the animals. 

We note other remedies: One is to dip the 
animals in a decoction of tobacco, one pound in 
two gallons of water, making enough to dip five 
sheep and to kill the ticks. Steep the tobaceo in 
hot water until the strength is well out. 


WILLIAM Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J., an- 
swers query of last month thus: 

“The Silver Maple is native to North America 
and common on the banks of Western streams, 
and has become a great favorite for street plant- 
ing and wherever a rapid growing tree, to give a 
quick shade, is required. It grows much faster 
than the Sugar Maple, has a more spreading, 
looser form; of a lighter green on the upper sur- 
face; and the under surface has a downy white 
o silvery appearance, which peculiarity gives 
the tree The tree is perfectly hardy 
and thrives well in the Middle States further 
north and south than the latitude of Iowa, and 
most likely will thrive well in all parts of that 
State. However, that matter can easily be tested, 
as I have some one-year-old seedling plants and 
can send a few by mail to any person wishing to 
try them 


its name. 


W. Warp’s query of Jast month is answered 
by S.C. Moon: “I prefer autumn pianting for 
Osage orange hedges. In every case the ground 
should be plowed in the summer or early autumn 
and the sod allowed to rot, ete.” S.C. M. gives 
careful and complete directions about planting 
the seed and starting the hedges, which will be 
published in the proper season. Did we print 
them now they would crowd out timely topics 
and be forgotten when they could be of use. 
We quote this, however: ‘Osage and other de- 
siduous hedges which were not trimmed in the 
latter part ofsummer should be cutimmediately.” 


W.S. DANCE wanted to know last month how 
to make the “‘best and cheapest fence, as I like 
those things to go together.” For turning cattle 
and horses a wire fence is best and cheapest. The 
posts should be iron 1} inches wide and half-inch 
thick ; there should be three wires, the two top 
ones No. 6 (annealed) and the lower one barbed, 
hooked on to notches in the edges of the posts by 
adjustable hooks. This fence is thoroughly 
effective, will last probably fifty years, and is 
“ cheapest and best.” 

E. BurrouGH, Merchantville, N. J., answers 
query of last month thus: “ Jos. C. Hinchman, 
of Medford, Bur. Co., N. J., is probably the 
largest and most successful cranberry grower in 
this State, having hundreds of acres under cul- 
tivation. A visit to his plantation will well re- 
pay any one in search of information concerning 
this fruit.” 

“ READER” writes: “I have a quantity of 
muck taken from a pond that seems to be free 
from sand and to be a vegetable deposit. I wish 
to prepare it for spring use. How much shell 
lime shou!d be mixed per ton and how much salt 
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for same quantity, and how much would be a fair 
dressing per acre, and would it make, thus com- 
posted, a good | mauure for small fruits ?” 

Referred to 8. R. Scofield, of Delaware, for re- 
ply. If “Reader” will examine FARM JOURNAL 
for October last he will find an article on the 
utilization of pond muck. 


CREAM will rise upon milk that is placed in 
covered cans that are submerged in water and 
thus excluded from the air, as in the Cooley 
system, in twelve hours, if kept at a temperature 
of 45 degrees, while if set in open cans, at the 
same temperature it will take 36 hours for all 
the cream to rise. Why this is so is a puzzle. 
Who can explain the phenomenon? Don’t all 
speak at once. 


WuaAt is the best way to make use of hen ma- 
nure, where it has been lying for a long time; 
it is perfectly dry and dusty ? Would you apply 
it in the hill, just as it is, for corn, potatoes, etc., 
or mix it with something? 2. How is the best 
way to use lime about the barn—that is, with 
stable manure ; or is it proper to use it at all in 
that way? Neff’s Mills, Pa 

Referred to 8. R. Scofield, of Delaware. 

A SUBSCRIBER at Steele’s Tavern, Va., asks : 
What temperature ought milk to be to bring 
butter quick? In “ Butter and Butter Making,” 
Willis P. Hazard says the “‘ temperature of milk 
should range about 60° to 65°, never higher than 
the latter and never lower than 55°.” This ap- 
plies to the old method of open air setting; in the 
Cooley process 40° to 45° is considered right. 


“PLEASE publish the name of some respon- 
sible nurseryman or firm accessible by railroad 
from this place.”—Dr. Hillegas, Pennsburg, Pa. 
Freights are so low now that all nurserymen are 
accessible by railroad from all points. Dr. H. 
will find no advertiser in this paper who is not 
entirely peng 


E.S., of Berlin, N. J., has a valuable young 
horse that has a cough ; ‘not when standing, but 
after driving a short distance coughing two to 
four times and frequently after being stopped. 
Coughs as though the throat was stopped up. 
Wanted a remedy. 

Referred to Dr. Knight, Kennett Square, Pa. 


“SUBSCRIBER” asks: What are horn shay- 
ings from a comb factory worth per ton as a 
fertilizer, and what is the most advantageous 
way of using them? Will it be proper to com- 
post them with muck, and how much per acre 
should be applied ? 

Will John I. Carter please answer ? 


E. H., Greenville, Tenn., asks if oat meal ig 
manufactured near Philadelphia. Answer: We 
think not. There are several mills in Ohio for 
making oat meal, the most celebrated being at 
Akron. E. H. rightly thinks that Tennessee oats 
would make a superior quality of meal. 

B. W. OLIVER, Wakeford, O., asks if Samuel 
Townsend uses coarse or fine salt in his recipe 
for curing meats. S. T. will please answer. B. 
W. O. also asks for information about Early Pea- 


‘ body sweet potatoes. Will H. A. Green, of Atco, 


N. J., give the same? 


JOSEPH BRIGGS, Wagontown, Pa., asks where 
bone can be bought in the West wholesale to the 
best advantage ; also the lowest price? 

Referred to William Dean, of Delaware. 

“WHERE can grafts of Lancaster cherry be 
obtained ?”—Dr. Brunner, Jarrettown, Pa. We 
think that H. M. Engle, of Marietta, Pa., can 
answer. 

J. M. M., Great Barrington, Mass., asks: “How 
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can I get the facts reported by the Pennsylvania 
State Committee on the Guenon Milk Mirror?” 
Address Thomas J. Edge, Secretary State Board 
of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dip Thomas Wood, Doe Run, Pa., overlook 
the query addressed to him in the January No.? 

H. A. asks for a remedy for pip in chickens. 
We think Dr. Dickie can answer. 





A DVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
F lower Seed, for 1879, rich in engravings, from 
original photogr aphs, will be sent FREE, to all whoapply,. 
Customers of last season need not write for it. I offer one of 
the largest collectiqns of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
seed house in America, a large portion of which were grown 
on my six seed farms. Printed directions for cultivation on 
each package. All seed warranted to be both fresh and true 
to name; so far, thac should it prove otherwise, I will refill 
the order gratis. The original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican 
Corn, and scores of other vegetables. I invite the patron- 
age of all who are anxious to have their seed directly from 
the grower, fresh, true, = Ned the very best strain. New 
Vegetables a a 

JAMES. 


IT IS A FACT! ITIS A FACT! £28 


I will send to any part of the United States or Canada? 
10 Ever-Blooming Roses o}For One Dollar 
10 Flowering Begonias For One Dollar 
10 Choice Geranfums For One Dollar 
10 Magnificent New Coleus For One Dollar 
10 New Lantanas For One Dollar 
10 Choice (different varieties) vines. For One Doar 
10 Distinct varieties of Cactus For One Dollar 
10 Gladiolus For One Dollar 
10 Varieties of Salvias For One Dollar 

Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Direct all letters 

and orders to L. B. CASE, Richmond, Indiana. 


Waring’s Ammoniated Superphosphate, 


We want men of good standing and business ability to 
act as agentin their own neighborhood for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is well known, is 
carefully manufactured, uniform in quality, and of guar- 
anteed analysis, and is always liked where such fertilizers 
do well, As to the character of our goods, we refer by per- 
mission to S. P. Sharpless, State Assayer of Mass., and 
John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Penna. Experimental F: arm, 
West Grove. Pa. Now isthe time to arrange for next year’s 
work, Samples and Te on app ry Address 

MAS WARIN BRBO., 
Colora, Cecil prin bog Maryland. 


This Fertilizer is 


eRe Gory, Marblehead, Mass. 


MY SELECTION, 


Postage Fre 





EAT FERT, 
entirely reliable. It Mie, 


will pay a handsome 
return. It frequently 
doubles the yield of 


|_ RAW BONE 
SUPER PHOSPHATE 
Crops when properly STANDARD GUARANTEED 
200 lbs. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WALTON, WHANN ad 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 








applied. 


For circulars and price adress 


Walton, Whann & C0, * stems 


ee Fron 
Tv ST c 
E-BAY st, Ehaatesten® P 
Se 








Wilmington, Del. 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR 
ONE DIPLOMA }isaiiy.pvrdtor At. 


Wells, Richardson & Co’s PERFECTED 


BUTTER COLOR 


Over Six Competitors, for “‘ Superior Purity, Strength, 
Perfect ion of Color,and Permanence.” Much of the 
Prize Butte r was colore a withit. G/VEITA 
TRIALS Ask your Druggist or Merchant forit; or to 
know what it is, what it costs, whe ‘re to get it, write 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co. , Proprs., surlington, Vt 
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HUMOROUS. 


—A well-dressed dog wears a collar and pants 
in the summer. 

—What is home without a moth there? What 
is the reason they pack soldiers’ clothes in 
cam p—for ? 

—In the opinion of the Fulton Times a patch 
on the seat of a boy’s trowsers is “‘ something new 
under the son.” 

—-There is a difference in milkmaids; the milk 
maid in the country is not the same as the milk 
made in the city. 

—QOur ancestors, the monkeys, could’t have 
been so ignorant, after all. They were all edu- 
cated in the highest branches. 

A WELL fed hog roused ~ in bis sty 
And dropped a regretful tear— 
“The Beautiful Snow has come,” he said, 
“And slaying will soon be here.” 

—To the American boy there is an awful, a 
majestic difference in the weight between the 
butt end of a fish-pole and a hoe handle. 

—Sidney Smith once rebuked a swearing visitor 
by saying, ‘Let us assume that everything and 
everybody are dammed, and proceed with our 
subject.” 

—<An old bachelor said he once fell in love with 
a young lady, but abandoned all idea of marr 
ing her when he found that she and all her family 
were opposed to it. 

—<A bright little miss of four or five summers, 
had green corn for dinner one day, and after 
nibbling all the corn off an ear, she passed the 
stripped cob to her mother, with the request : 
““ Mamma, please put some more beans on the 
bone for me.’ 

—An intelligent farmer, living in Des Moines 
county, has invented a henophone, mgdeled on 
the principle of the telephone by which one old 
reliable hen, occupying a central office in the 
henery, sits on all the nests about the establish- 
ment, leaving the other fowls free to lay eggs, 
scratch and cackle. 

WHY, cow, how canst thou be so satisfied ? 

So well content with all things here below ? 
So unobtrusive and so sleepy-eyed, 

So meek, so lazy and so awful slow ? 

Dost thou not know that everything is mixed— 

That naught is as it should on this earth, 
That grievously the world needs to be fixed, 

That nothing we can give has any worth, 
That times are hard, that life is full of care, 

Of sin and trouble and untowardness, 

That love is folly friendship but a snare ?— 

Prit, cow! this is no time for laziness ! 

The cud thou chewest is not what it seems! 
Get up and moo! Tear ’round and quit thy 
dreams! 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL 


GLOUCESTER CO. FARM FOR SALE. 
78 acres. 21 miles south of Phila., near Clayton, on 
W.J.R.R. Good soil, fair buildings, well watered and 
fenced ; plenty of fruit. "Also 44 acres of good cedar swamp, 
Price low, terms easy. For particulars apply to 
H. F. WATSON, Clayton, New Jersey. 


Cheapest Farm in Virginia, 


600 Acres, Good Land—300 cleaned. Three-story house 
in a beautiful grove in good order. Plenty of fruit, 644 
miles from Norfolk city, on a shell turnpike. Price $6600— 


$2000 cash. Adc dress “Le i. a ’ Norfolk, Va. 
100 FOR SALE AND TO RENT, 
IN THE 
Vicinity of Norfolk, Virginia, 
Fish, oysters and game in abundance. 
LINDSEY & ©O., Norfolk, Va. 


OR SALE.—Fine Farm in Fairfax Co.,Va. 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria; 
et of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. 
oung orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—851 
trees. Land in good condition, part well timbered. Climate 
the best to be found, and healthy ; fair buildings and good 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farmers; schools 
churches, stores, shops convenient. Terms easy. A most 
excellent chance to secure a farm — 7 Ay of the mar- 
kets in the country. Address J.C. , Hockesson, Del., 


bp or NATHANIEL WAY, Accotink P: Oe. "Va. 


FARMS 





ARMS.—DELAW ARE FRUIT and GRAIN FARMS 
at low prices. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


A SITUATION AT A SALARY OF $600 TO 


$1000 A YEAR for the young 
man or woman who will spend $130 and 4 to 6 months 
time in obtaining a business education. Address with 
stamp. COBB’S COLLEGE 

Painesville, Ohio. 


PA, 





A PERFECTLY PURE WINE, made and sold by the 
undersigned; An excellent article FOR HOUSEHOLD 
PURPOSES, FOR INVALIDS, FOR THOSE REQUIRING 
A GENTLE STIMULANT. Apply to 

HAYDN H. TSHUDY, Liti1z, Pa. 
ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 
err AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Phil idelphia, Pa. 
C re GARRETT. 
e Successor to GARRETT BROS., 
Artist in Photography. 
No. 828 ARCH STREET, PHILA., 

BGF-HEADS A SPECIALTY. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
eer 8 Gs DENTISTRY at moderate prices 

HENDERSON, D. D.S., Graduate of and five 
years Assistant Demonstrator in Penna. Dental ( Yollege. 
Teeth, $5 5 $8, $10 and 3 $15. Gold Fillings. not excelled any- 
where $2 and “Silver and Enamel Fiflings, 50 cents 
to $1. Witreus Oxide Gas, fresh every day a specialty, at 50 

1326 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 Cards, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with name, 
NATIONA 
5 Ore en-C ARDS l O 
Basket, Roseate, etc. ONLY «, 
Name neatly printed on all. Star Print. Co., Northford,Ct 

1,600 only $425. Superb Grand Square Pianos, cost 

1,100 only $255. Elegant Upright Pianos, cost 8800, 

155° New Style Upright Pianos, $112.50. Organs 
cost $390, only 3115. Elegant $375, Mirror top Organs, 
only $105. Tremendous sacrifice to close out present 
stock. Immense New Steam Factory soon to be erected. 
Organs Sat hy REE, Please address 

DA EL BEATTY Washington, N. J. 
HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
TRO-GALVANIO TRUSSES? Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses. Lady Attendant. 
12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market), Phila. 


\SHUDY'S LITIZ CURRENT WINE. 
cents per tooth, or no charge when teeth are ordere 
and a Prett, fae Ung only 18 cents. aa 
no2alike 
PIA N Osx Pianos,ot ORGAN 
35. Organs 12 stops, 72,50. ¢ ‘hurch Organs, 16 stops, 
Newspaper with much information about cost Pianos and 
can be cured by wearing one of R, LEIGH’S ELEC- 


VISITE. 
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Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000, 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President, 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 
RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEFHENS, President, 


The “Conrad Laver” Fara Wagon. 


Light of draft ~—— 
strongly built, o 
the best materis al, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained, farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons. Each 
wagon will ve fur- 
nished with side 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, “thimble- skein,” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. ‘These wagons are admirab ly 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price; get the Best. 
Call on or address EDWARD NEAL, 
13 miles North (Successor to CONRAD LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 
Bap Market wagons made at moderate prices. 


GREGG & BOWE, 


Manufacturers of Fine, 
Light and 


> He Carriages. 


REPOSITORY, 


le E. cor. Twelfth and 
Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Finest ‘Physicia ian C arriages a specialty. 


‘SADDLE AND HARNESS GALLS 


I make a preparation to apply to raw sores, which heals 
them up while the animals are at work. Never fails. 
| Price per package, free by mail, 25 cents. 
8. RUFUS MASON, 
| Purple Cane, Dodge Co., Nebraska. 














NO DISPUTING THE FACT 


THAT 


WANAMAKER 


& BROWN 


KNOW HOW TO MAKE 


SSp—> GOOD CLOTHING — 


AND THAT THEY 


CH: 


SELL SUCH LARGE 


QUANTITIES THAT THEY CAN AFFORD TO SELL IT CHEAP. 


prs So far, the Bargains this Season are Uuapproached, “GX 


$10.00 now buys a BEAUTIFUL CASSIMERE SUIT that was very cheap at $13. 


$10.00 buys a WARM, STYLISH OVE R¢ JOAT, fit for gentlemen’s Wear. 


$3.50 buys a PAIR OF PANTS like those belag made to order all over town at $5. 


$2.39 buys a pair of the NEW LOT OF 


BOYS’ PANTS 


$3.50 buys the boy an OVERCOAT that used to be used to SOLD FOR DOUBLE. 


People say we are giving goods away, but this is not so, but we are only rushing out 
the goods lively, because we c! harge less for them than ever known. 


WANAMAKER 


& BROWN, 


“Oak Hall,’? 6th and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


THE LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 








that will make the people wonder. 


" 
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“ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


—QOur readers will please see the card of Liv- 
ingston, the originator of the Acme and Paragon 
tomatoes. Whoever neglects to send for some 
of his seed will make a blunder. This is what 
we have to say on that subject. 

—It is really remarkable what a national 
reputation has been made by the Thomas’ Smooth- 
ing Harrow. It must have merit of an uncom- 
mon order. Farmers can get a free pamphlet 
describing it by addressing a postal card to the 
manufacturers, Geneva, N. Y. 

—It takes time and costs money to go to the 
city to shop, whereas, ladies addressing Wana- 
maker’s Grand Depot can have samples sent, 
with prices, and do their shopping at home 
almost equally well. Write for samples of what 
you want; it will cost you just one cent fora 
postal card. 

—Allen’s IXL feed mill seems to be growing 
in public estimation. Mr. Allen privately writes 
us “that our continued experience is that the 
mill gives the very best satisfaction; that it is 
especially adapted to use with the common horse- 
powers used on farms, either one, two or more 
regulating to suit each by the feed. We will 
warrant them to be as represented.” 


—Let us here and now acknowledge the un- 
common capabilities of the Times Printing House, 
of this city, (not the Times newspaper,) and its 
artistic and enterprising manager, Mr. George 
H. Brown, for executing printing in the most 
beautiful manner. The FARM JOURNAL is struck 
off on one of the forty or fifty modern fast presses 
of this House, and its bright pages constantly 
attest the truth of our commendatory language. 


—A Florida subscriber, under date of Dec. 
24th, writes: ‘‘ You may be glad to learn some- 
thing about this ‘ favored spot of earth,’ that you 
can impart to your many readers—delightful 
climate, perfect health, wholesome water, good 
society, fertile lands, paying $100 to $1,000 per 
acre in vegetables, sugar cane, pineapples, ba- 
nanas, guavos, mangoes, grapes and oranges. 
Aye, sir, single trees are paying $45 from one 
crop.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 

OGER’S EXTRA EARLY > 
l For Earliness and Superior Quality I K A S ! 
cannot be Excelled. White and Black Eye Mar- 
rowfat, and other varieties. A general assortment of 
Garden and Field Seeds of reliable quality at low prices. 
Special attention to orders by mail, Cc. B. ROGERS, 
Seed Grower, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRA PE-VIN ES 
= L ° 
Bearing vines of Lady, Brighton, Martha, Croton, Salem, 
Elvira, Worden’s Seedling, &c., &c., at prices commonly 
charged for two year olds. Send for Descriptive Price-List 
S. J. ALLIS, Erie, Pa. 


to 
STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACK- 
BERRY, CURRANT, GRAPE-VINES, 
5 ; ASPARAGUS ROOTS, PEACH-TREES. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. 
Genuine stock. Quality best. Prices lowest. Send for free 
catalogue to JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


5 List of Small 

Fruit Plants 

for Family 

. e Use. Straw- 


berries, Raspberries, Currants, &c.—2 varieties. The most 
liberal offer of the season 


$13 WORTH OF PLANTS FOR $5. 


Send for circular. Address 
E. P. BOE, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


MATTHEWS’ Seed Drill 


The Standard of America 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for _ = 
circular to eves 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass., Manfs., 
or to D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 24 8S. SIXTH St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sole Agents for the Manuf’rs in Phila, 


AYA Finest Bristol Visiting Cards. any tint desired, with 






card-case and name printed on all, for 40 ots. , postpaid 
Enterprise Print. Co., 757 Erie St., Phila,, Pa. 








The Farm Journal. 


Sharpless, Crescent, 
And all other leading Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Grapes, Fruit Trees, Etc., at low rates. Send 


for catalogue. E. & J.C. WILLIAMS, 
MONTCLAIR, New Jersey. 


CORN AND WHEAT CULTURE 


are greatly benefited by our Harrow. 
Illustrated Pamphlet 
now ready. Address 
THOMAS HARROW CO.. Geneva, N. Y. 


CHOICE SEEDS tesernatr 


only 25e. 1 will send on trial, 

before March Ist., the Choicest 
Double Portulaca, New Rose Aster. Japan Pinks, Phlox 
Grandiflora, Petunia, Japan Cockscomb, Verbena Mon- 
tana, a full-sized packet and mixed colors in each. 
Catalogue free. L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


Next to the system of rotation of crops, the most impor- 
tant discovery yet made in farming. 
25 to 50 Per Cent. Increase in 


ae la by 

MARKET ABLE 
‘ ry Y 9 
POTATOES! 
As proved by two year’s experience, without any outlay of 
money; costing nothing but time to prepare the seed during 
winter or early spring. For $1.00 (payable after trial, 
at maturity of the crop), I will send full directions upon 
receipt of name and address. ISAIAH T. CLYMER, 

ox 19, Quakertown, Bucks Co., Pa. 











FOR 1879 REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

Now ready. Contains Brief Direc- 
tions for the Management of the Flower and Vegetable 
Garden and Greenhouse; also Select Lists of Vegetables, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and every Garden 
requisite. Beautifully illustrated. Send two 3c. stamps 
for postage. 


HENRY A. DREER, Pnitadeipnia, Ba. 


! 








(FEBRUARY, 1879. 





HoME-MADE 
MANURES. 


Scientific Formulas for their manufacture 
on the Farm sent Free to any address. 





The Cheapest, and we believe the most eftee- 
tive Manure in use, can be made with but little 
trouble, by using our Fertilizing Chemicals and 
Bones, which we furnish of the best quality, and 
at lowest prices. We offer, of our own manufae- 
ture or importation, 


Dissolved Bones, Sulphate of Ammonia, 

Perfectly Pure Ground Bones, Fertilizing Salt, 

Acidulated Phosphate Rock, Sulphate of Soda, 

Phosphate Rock, fine ground, Muriate of Potash,German. 

Land Plaster, pure and fine Oil Vitrol, full strenth, 
ground Sulphate of Magnesia 

Sulphate of Potash (Kainit), (Kieserite). 

Nitrate of Soda. 


HARRISON, BROTHERS & CO, 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 
AND 
Manufacturers of Fertilizing Chemicals. 
(Established 1793.) 
FACTORIES AND MILLS AT GRAY’S FERRY. 
Office, 105 South Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


’ 

FOR EVERYBODY’S GARDEN! 
The Climax Tomato & Perfected Hubbard 
Squash .—(See Jan. JourNAL). Dr. Covert, of Clinton, 
Wis., in August last, wrote: ** We are now luxuriating on 
the * Jersey Climax ’—as we call it. In our soil it grows 
MONSTROUS.” More seeds, 25 Tomato and 6 
Squash for 15 Cents. 

A.C. VAN EPPS, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





PEACH TREES! 


PHACH TREES! 


All the leading market varieties grown in large quantities, including 


DOWNING AND SAUNDERS, 


Ripening several days in advance of Amsden. 


AND ORNAMENTAL 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, &c. 


FRUIT 


Also a general stock of 


TREES, 


Correspondence solicited. Address 


RAKESTRAW XS PYLE, Willow Dale, Chester Co., P4. 





\ & 00. et St. Shs 
x, SEE gag Mas yyw ate 


WE feel sure of the support of intelligent farmers everywhere when we say it is true economy 


to grind all grain and cut all hay and fodder fed to stock. 


We are now offering the most approved 


moderate cost machinery for thus preparing feed, with confidence that it will give perfect satisfaction. 
THE BIG GIANT CORN MILL. 





and go ahead. 
bus. coarse, according to size. 


unlike any other mill ever be- 
fore constructed, have grinding 
surfaces on both sides. When 
one side has been dulled, the 
other can be used by reversing the plates; thus one set of 
plates is equal in value to two on the old plan. An extra 
set of plates accompanies each mill. 

We believe no Feed Mill ever invented TAKES LESS 
sower, When quantity and quality of work are considered. 
t can be used with from one to six horse-power by a 

proper adjustment of the shake or feed, and IS ESPECI- 
ALLY ADAPTED TO BEING DRIVEN BY THE OR- 
DINARY ONE AND TWO-HORSE TREAD POWERS 
AND THE LEVER POWERS COMMONLY OWNE 
BY FARMERS. Two sizes, 950 and $60. 

Samples of fine or coarse meal, with number of bush- 
els per hour, ground by either of the above, with kind ox 
power used, mailed on application. In making inquiries 
give the amount of stock for which you wish to grind, and 
the power you have or wish to employ. Any one feeding 
1,000 bushels of grain a year, by owning either of these 
mills, can usually save its whole cost in one season. 


THE IMPROVED BALDWIN 
FODDER CUTTER. 


This cutter has been remodelled within a few months, 
introducing the LATEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST IM- 
PROVEMENTS. It is strongly made and carefully finish- 
ed, and gives entire satisfaction. 






Simply stake it fast, attach your team 


This is a very superior mill for grinding corn, corn and cob, corn and oats, etc., and is of moderate cost, being com- 
- plete in itself, requiring no power, shafting or belting. 

It is a rapid grinder, grinding from 5 to 15 bus. an hour fine, and from 10 to 40 

Nine sizes, ranging in price from $30 to $110, 


THE IXL FEED MILL. 
The I. X. L. Iron Feed Mill is one of the CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE and PERFECT 
FEED MILLS EVER CONSTRUCTED. 
mon coffee mill, and as easily managed. 


Everything in relation to it is as simple as a com- 
The circular chilled iron plates that do the grinding, 





The boxes are all babitted, and the gearing heavy, simple and effective, in strong con- 


trast to the complicated and running machinery of other makes doing the same variety of work. These all cut four differ- 


ent lengths ranging from 34 in. to 2in., with a capacity varying from ten bushels to three tons per hour. 


We sell twelve 


sizes, furnishing with either one or two knives for hand use, and with a new patent safety fly-wheel for power, preventing 
dan er to either operator or machine from feeding foreign substances into the cutter. Prices from $8 to 3100. 

Ve also offer a fine variety of Corn Shellers, Plows, Cultivators, Seed Drills, Etc., and will take 
pleasure in showing goods to all desiring to purchase the LATEST IMPROVED FARM MACHINERY. } 
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